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BIG NEW PLANT FOR TINY TUBES 





Housed in a new wing of the 
Sonotone plant at Elmsford, New 
York, are the largest facilities on 
earth devoted exclusively to vac- 
uum tubes for hearing aids. With 
more than 90% of Sonotone’s au- 
dicles now of the vacuum tube 
type, this department has been 
expanded to many times its orig- 


years. 

Vacuum tubes for hearing aids 
differ from radio tubes only in 
their minute size, requiring hand- 
work of infinite precision and 
delicacy. Nimble fingers, keen 
eyes, steady nerves are essential. 


inal size during the past four|the comfort of employees and 





tion and testing being performed 
Ideal conditions prevail both for | 


biol 


perfection of product—floodlight- 
ing, dustproofing, roominess, 
quiet. The “midget” tube is only 
one of many intricate parts of the 
Sonotone Vacuum Tube Audicle, 
each step of manufacture, inspec- 


with painstaking skill. 





“Passport” To Good 
Hearing Provided 
By New Guarantee 


Uninterrupted service is made 
possible and practicable for 
Sonotone users under the terms of 
the company’s new guarantee. 
Any Sonotone office in the United 
States is bound by the guarantee 
to receive and replace any Sono- 
tone which fails to function dur- 
ing the life of the guarantee, 
wherever it may have been pur- 
chased. Only exceptions are 
breakage from a blow or obvious 
abuse No waiting for repairs is 
necessary; the instrument is re- 








| 
| 
| placed immediately with a stock 
| audicle of the same type and 
| model as the one surrendered. 

| If Service-by-Replacement is 
| desired at expiration of guaran- 
‘tee period, the instrument is ex- 
|changed for a like model for a 
nominal fee and the guarantee is 
extended for six months. Infor- 
mation is available at all Sono- 
tone offices. 





Special Sonotone 
Gives Results In 
Very Severe Cases 





A new and extremely powerful 
instrument known as the “533” 
has been added to the Sonotone 
group of vacuum tube audicles. 
Designed to be used in exception- 
ally severe cases of hearing im- 
pairment, the “533” is not a suc- 
cessor to existing models, but 
supplements them instead. Thus 
today probably 95% of all per- 
sons who wear or need hearing 
aids can obtain maximum help 
with a Sonotone Vacuum Tube 
Audicle, among them being many 
who have heretofore been con- 
fined to the use of carbon type 
instruments. 
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Adventures in the Schoolroom: 


The Talking Fish, by Marjorie 
Beeman 
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It is hard, sometimes, to know what 
is going on in a little deaf child’s 
mind. Inarticulate though he is, 
he has definite ideas, and a wise 
teacher or parent generally arrives 
at some understanding of what he 
is trying to tell. Raymond, the 
problem child, was doing his own 
thinking all the time he was mis- 
behaving. 


A Junior Red Cross for Deaf Chil- 


dren, by Dorothy G. Dewar.... 


A teacher in the British Columbia 
School for the Deaf at Vancouver 
describes a successful effort to in- 
terest deaf children in aiding the 
war effort. 


Building a Picture Collection, by 


M. Catherine Wilman.............. 


Pictures are the sine qua non of 
every school for the deaf. A teach- 
er in Junior High School 47, New 
York City, describes the method 
used in that school to make a pic- 
ture collection useful and available. 


A detailed school report describes 
the progress of a little deaf girl in a 
special class in a private school for 
hearing children. Comic strips are 
discussed again, since “they are in 
every corner of the house.” A hear- 
ing boy as well as a deaf boy can 
be mischievous ‘and destructive if 
he is not supplied with sufficient 
occupation. “Of all careers, this of 
being mother to an unusual child 
is the most challenging.” 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 


Hard of Hearing 


One More Language, by Jacob 
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A student of languages who sud- 
denly loses his hearing regards lip 
reading as another language to be 
conquered. Mr. Foose’s entertain- 
ing account of his struggles will ap- 
peal to many who have traveled the 
same road. Mr. Foose is Assistant 
State Supervisor of the Adult Edu- 
cation Program in Pennsylvania. 


If the Apple Had Not Fallen, by 
John A. Ferrall 


Like Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Ferrall 
finds that an apple provides fuel for 
philosophic meditation. Only Mr. 
Ferrall’s apple stays on the tree and 
hits nobody on the head. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box ............ 408 


One of Molly’s correspondents this 
month is a public speaker whose 
hearing loss makes voice control 
difficult, and who offers suggestions 
that should interest others with the 
the same difficulty. A gentleman in 
Switzerland questions Molly’s atti- 
tude toward deafness, which she 
herself characterizes as hard boiled. 
A quest for a poem of Robert 
Southey adds spice to the mixture. 
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Government Help for Hearing Aid Users 


NCLE SAM’S effort to conserve materials and eliminate non-essentials, so as to 
win the war more quickly, is producing some by-products that offer both interest 
and encouragement to his nieces and nephews who wear hearing aids. Examples 

of these are found in two pieces of government work recently begun. 


Batteries 


One project is being handled by the War Production Board, and has to do with 
the reduction of kinds, styles and varieties of batteries. Hearing aid customers have 
been complaining for years about the variety of terminals and labels. It is no small 
irritation to be forced to buy batteries only from a certain dealer, who perhaps has 
his office miles and miles away, when the agent for another instrument that uses bat- 
teries exactly the same size is just around the corner and could meet your needs per- 
fectly if only the socket on his batteries matched the plug on your cord. It is no slight 
exasperation to be told that you will forfeit the guarantee on your “Extratone”’ instru- 
ment if you use it with any other battery except that sold by the “Extratone” dealer, 
and then to learn that the battery sold by the “Supertone” agent is exactly the same 
battery, made by the same company and merely labeled differently; and that its use 
could not possibly injure your instrument in any way. 


Practically all the hearing aid batteries in the United States are made by three 
manufacturers, all of whom make thousands upon thousands of batteries for other pur- 
poses. Just now, they are swamped with government orders, and are finding it very 
lifficult to supply the hearing aid demand. This condition, if allowed to continue, could 
easily bring about a shortage so serious that the average hearing aid user would be 
thrown back upon a horn, a speaking tube, a pencil, or the shouts of his friends. Uncle 
Sam wants to keep that from happening, and the work of the W.P.B. committee is 
toward the standardization of battery terminals and the limitation of kinds and sizes. 
More power to its elbow! 


Meanwhile, do everything in your power to conserve batteries. Try to use each one 
a few hours longer. Rejuvenate them if you can. You will find articles on the subjects 
of rejuvenation and adaptation in the Volta Review for May 1942, page 297, and June 
1942, page 355. 


Prices and Practices 


Another government agency, the Office of Price Administration, is making a study 
that will interest the hearing aid user scarcely less than the battery question. It is a 
study of prices and practices in the hearing aid field. 


Are you a manufacturer or dealer? Do you think the prices should remain high? 
Or do you favor a sharp reduction in prices? Now is the time to state your case, with 
your reasons. 


Are you a user? Have you found the average dealer well trained for his work and 
fair to his customers? Have you found your instrument adequate to your needs and 
durable in operation? Or do you feel that you have been mistreated by dealers and 
overcharged for inferior service? In either case, you have a chance to express your 
opinion now to an agency able to uphold good practices and improve poor ones. 


It is suggested that you take part in Uncle Sam’s effort to help you by telling him 
your experiences. Write to the U. S. Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 


j. B. T. 
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Adventures in the Schoolroom 
The Talking Fish 


By Marjorie BEEMAN 


HE branches of the big elm criss- 
crossed the wide windows of the 


schoolroom in a pattern of open lace- 
work against the flat blue sky, and the late 
morning sun threw a narrow band of shad- 
ow lace on the windowsill and over the 
sparkling fish bowl. Tiny yellow-green 
leaves were bursting from the swollen red- 
bud trees, and a male robin was hopping 
from branch to branch inspecting the prem- 
ises with an eye to a building site for the 
near future. The children did not see 
him; they sat in a semi-circle, leaning 
forward in their kindergarten chairs, in- 
tent upon the story I was reading to them. 

“The wolf ran over the hill just as fast 
as he could run, and the three little pigs 
lived happily together ever after. . . . See— 
Here is a picture of the wolf running away. 
... And here is a picture of the three little 
pigs, laughing and singing and dancing 
because they are so happy.” 

Their heads bent nearer to see the bright 
colored pictures. Each detail studied and 
memorized, one by one they relaxed in their 
chairs with satisfied sighs. As the book 
closed, big Frank swung abruptly in his 
chair to Earl of the blue eyes. “Bad wolf! 
Good the three little pigs!” He nodded 
sharply in emphasis. Tiny, brown-haired 
Alice and chubby May, eyes fixed on Frank 
and moving with his every movement, 
nodded in agreement. “Yes! Good!” 

Round faced, freckled Raymond was sit- 
ting motionless, his eyes fixed on me. His 
shoulders drooped, and the corners of his 


babyish mouth were down. I caught my 
breath in trepidation; Raymond was going 
to be difficult again. This petulent ex- 
pression was a warning signal of stormy 
weather ahead. We had all come to recog- 
nize it. It meant an hour, or hours, of 
refusal to participate in any group activity, 
or to do anything at all, except to sit where 
he was, impervious to all efforts at persua- 
sion, coaxing or firmness. Miss Taylor 
said he wanted attention. Miss Bates said 
he didn’t feel well at times. Miss Joyce 
said it was just plain bad disposition and 
that there was nothing that could be done 
about it. Mrs. Gaines hinted that proper 





handling. .. . 
Raymond shifted slightly in his chair. 
“Pigs——cannot talk.” 


I smiled and said, “No. But sometimes 
in stories and movies, we like to pretend 
that they can. You are right; they really 
cannot.” 

“Fish can talk,” he continued positively. 

I smiled. “Can they really talk?” 

“Yes!” 

Tall, dark Irene rose from her chair, 
quickly moved across the few feet between 
us, and wriggled between my arm and my 
side. She put her thin brown arms around 
my shoulders. “Paint now?” She looked 
down into my face. I started to speak. 
“Yes,” she pleaded, nodding. 

“TI don’t know what that means, Irene.” 

She clapped her hand over her mouth, 
raised her shoulders in pretended surprise 
at her pretended forgetting, and lifted her 
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gray eyes to the blackboard and the words 
verb, present 

written there: May I es 

“May——_we——paint now? Yes please?” 

She knew that handwork followed the story 

telling half-hour. 

“T think so.” I turned to the semi-circle. 
“Would all of you like to paint with the 
finger paints now?” 

There came eager yesses and nods from 
all except Raymond. He sat soberly re- 
garding the floor. I glanced quickly past 
him to the other children and the upraised 
hands. “Earl?” 

“May-ee_I-ee get the ne 
hesitated for a painful moment. “Paint!” 
He almost shouted it in his triumph. A 
“ves” was his signal to spring from his 
place as an arrow from a bow, and he 
started in a half-run for the closet. 

“Who wants to get the towels? The 
white paper? The newspapers? The dish- 
pan?” 

The tables were pushed together in pairs 
and, with the long low work table under 
the windows were quickly covered with 
newspapers, and I was pinning towels 
around the children’s necks. 

“All right, Donnie; you're all pinned 
up.” I turned him around to face me. “Roll 
your sleeves "way up above your elbows.” 

Small fair Donnie’s “Ta’ 00” was scarce- 
ly audible as he hung his head and turned 
away. I caught his hand and gently lifted 
his chin with my finger. 

“Wait a minute, Donnie. 
you. What did you say?” 

Donnie made a great effort; briefly his 
blue eyes met mine, then dropped again 
shyly. ““Thang-k you.” He hurried away. 
Safely across the room, he turned and 
smiled up at me. I winked a tiny wink 
in return. 

One towel remained on my lap. Ray- 
mond had not moved from his chair. As I 
looked in his direction, his eyes met mine 
defiantly. “Come, Raymond, let me pin 
your towel on,” I coaxed. 

“No.” 

“Don’t you want a towel? Don’t you 
want to paint with the other boys and 
girls?” 











I didn’t hear 
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“No!” 

I knelt beside his chair. “What is the 
matter? Is anything wrong? Do you not 
feel well?” 

“No.” 

“Are you cross with the boys and girls? 
are you cross with me? Won't you tell me 
what the trouble is?” 

“No.” He turned away. 

I rose. The children stood about the 
room, eyes questioning as they looked from 
Raymond to me. “It’s all right,” I said. 
“Raymond doesn’t feel well. We'll go 
ahead. Donnie, you and Bobby may carry 
the dishpan for me while I dip the papers.” 

Quickly we went from table to table, 
dipping the large white glazed sheets into 
the water and spreading them out on the 
thick layers of newspapers. The children 
wiggled in ecstatic anticipation as the cans 
of blue, green and red paint were opened. 
As a dab of each child’s chosen color, “just 
the size of a spoonful of ice cream,” was 
deposited on each dripping paper, the chil- 
dren started with vigorous abandon to 
spread the clean, fine-sand textured paint 
with fingers, hands and arms. Waves, 
circles, squares and stripes grew and 
changed into other lines and shapes under 
their busy hands. The room was silent 
except for the shuffling of feet and an occa- 
sional muffled slap-slap of wet hands on 
padded paper. A moment later the stillness 
was broken by May’s call, “Mi’ Kay. Mi’ 
Kay.” 

“S, May. Miss Kay.” 
her table. 

“Mis-s-s Kay,” she repeated patiently, 
then hurried on to her first thought. “Look. 
I... a house.” 

I wondered that they all weren’t com- 
pletely discouraged by constant corrections, 
and that, instead, they always accepted 
them without resentment. I pointed to the 


what? 

list of verbs and to drew . May 
continued to nod, highly pleased with her- 
self and her picture. “I deeoo a house.” 

“May, watch carefully as I say it. Drew. 
Drew.” 

“Dwoo. Deroo—” She frowned in her 
intenseness. “Der—” 


I walked toward 
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A piercing “Aaa-aaa” drowned out her 
words. Earl’s arm was outstretched, his 
mouth was opened wide in loud indigna- 
tion, his blue eyes were swimming in tears 
as he pointed to Frank and then pointed 
to a large smudge of red paint on his own 
sleeve. “Fran,” he accused. I paused to 
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write drew high on the blackboard, a re- 
minder to work on it later, and hurried 
over to them. 

“Can you say, ‘Frank got paint on my 
shirt?’ ” 

“Frank——.” With many promptings 


(Continued on page 424) 


A Junior Red Cross for Deaf Children 


By Dorotuy G. Dewar 


AS your school a Junior Red Cross? 
H The one at the Vancouver School 

for the Deaf and the Blind dates 
from January, 1940, and is a thriving or- 
ganization. At that time a charming young 
woman visited the school. She told what 
children all over America were doing to 
help those in less fortunate parts of the 
world. Our pupils were so enthusiastic 
that they brought pennies to provide the 
dollar required to establish a Junior Red 
Cross Unit. We have a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary and a treasurer, and 
we hold regular monthly meetings. We are 
called “The Jolly Helpers.” 

Boys and girls over eight years of age 
are members, and how they work! The 
boys make fret-work “doggie” door-stops 
which sell for twenty-five cents each, and 
they collect and sell salvage material, such 
as tinfoil, toothpaste tubes, stamps, news- 
papers and magazines. The girls sew and 
serve afternoon tea to parents and friends. 

They made a goodly sum from a “per- 
sonality” quilt. People paid ten cents to 
have their names worked on the quilt, and 
after the quilting bee, no one would have 
guessed the product had its beginnings in 
bleached flour sacks. When the quilt had 
been displayed, we proudly sent it to a Red 
Cross hospital in England. 

Day pupils and weekenders canvass their 
respective neighborhoods for old telephone 


books which bring a good price from a 
local paper company. 

In each classroom hangs a penny-card, 
and pupils who prefer candy or gum to the 
honor of affixing a copper thereto are few 
indeed. 

The little girls are making twenty pairs 
of children’s houseslippers out of old felt 
hats. These and other hand-work were 
displayed at the Red Cross tea held in con- 
junction with our May Day festivities. 

Every so often the Principal secures 
some new movie films and we have a Red 
Cross show. Admission for pupils is one 
cent; for teachers, a dime. 

The teachers admit that their interest 
in the Junior Red Cross isn’t wholly al- 
truistic. We have our own rewards. The 
new language used is music to a pedagogi- 
cal ear. “I found a penny on the sidewalk 
yesterday; I want to put it on the Red 
Cross card.” “Here is some silver paper 
for the Red Cross.” “My family saved seven 
stamps for the Red Cross last week.” 

So far our activities have netted $30.53 
and we seem to do better all the time. 
Apart from that, what a wholesome experi- 
ence the children are getting! If Guidance 
and Social Attitudes are on your mind, try 
organizing a Junior Red Cross Unit. You 
will find it a grand way for children to 
discover how satisfying it is to do things 
for others. 
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Building a Picture Collection 


By M. CaTHERINE WILMAN 


A Good Picture Collection is A Boon 


HE use of visual aids widens the 
horizons and enriches and makes 


more vivid the interpretation and 
meanings of words. In teaching the deaf, 
these tools are highly important in the de- 
velopment of concepts, and throughout the 
whole educational program, visual aids 
such as objects, pictures, slides, motion 
pictures and models are found. Of all the 
various types of visual experience used 
in the education of the deaf, the picture is 
perhaps the device most often called upon; 
and a good collection of pictures is a boon 
to the teacher. The picture of a volcano or 
historical scene or the portrait of a famous 
person will do much to make the teaching 
job effective. Numerous examples might 
be given, but every teacher is well ac- 
quainted with the advantages of the pic- 
torial presentation. 

Until recently, the picture collection in 
our school had been based on the needs 
of the grade and each grade maintained its 
own group of pictures. This led to a great 
deal of duplication, and difficulty in han- 
dling and administering. The need was felt 
for a central picture collection and the job 
was handed over to the school librarian. 


Mounting Material is Important 


As an introduction to the work, visits 
were made to the neighboring schools for 
the deaf, the public library and the muse- 
ums. The various types of mounting mate- 
rials and the kinds of mucilage were dis- 
cussed with those in charge of similar work 
in the different institutions. The importance 
of this problem is not to be overlooked. 
A mounting material that will stand a good 
deal of handling is a necessity. One finds 
that many of those on the market will crack 
and turn yellow in a comparatively short 
time and waste of labor and loss of valu- 
able pictures result. The respective quali- 
ties of cardboard, oak-tag, rope-tag, press- 


board, and red-rope were studied, and the 
decision was to use a type of oak-tag much 
superior to the quality ordinarily found in 
school supplies and costing approximately 
five dollars per thousand sheets of 14” x 9,” 
Discuss the problem with the manufacturer 
supplying the material and even though the 
initial cost of substantial mounting mate. 
rial is higher, the final outcome will be a 
saving. 

In the matter of a good adhesive, it was 
discovered that the public library depart- 
ment preferred liquid rubber or paper ce- 
ment and it was found to be highly satis- 
factory. The great advantage of this me- 
dium is that when any excess moisture is 
rubbed with a tissue, it dries and acts just 
as a soft eraser in cleaning up the area 
around the picture. The ease with which 
this adhesive may be used makes it possible 
to enlist the aid of the older pupils in 
mounting the pictures. It also means that 
less of the mounting material is damaged 
or, as is often the case with other mucilages, 
completely ruined. 

Along the lines of organization, atten- 
tion should be given to the set-up of the 
file. It will prove more practical to have 
the material mounted so that the top of the 
picture is at the left hand side of the file. 
This makes inspection easier. Mount pic- 
tures on one side of a sheet only. The 
headings should be uniform as to position 
on the backing sheet so that the eye will 
not be forced to jump from side to side. 
These arrangements make for greater ease 
in selecting material when needed. 


Magazines Offer A Wealth of Material 


After decisions are made on the materials 
to be used and the actual set-up of the file 
planned, work must be started on the stacks 
of magazines that have been accumulating. 
There is a wealth of material in them and 
the job of going through them and choos- 
ing the pictures is a large order. If the 
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help of the older pupils is used in this 
project, it is only necessary for the teacher 
to tear out the pictures; then the students 
trim them to the desired size. Do not dis- 
pose of the periodicals after going through 
them just once; save them. Frequently re- 
quests come in for a certain type of picture 
and on going through the magazine a sec- 
ond and even a third time material that 
will prove of value may be found. 


Discarded Textbooks Are Useful 


The textbooks that are to be discarded 
will prove a fertile ground for the collec- 
tion. One will find that hygiene texts will 
yield a group of pictures much needed in 
the teaching of health education. Some of 
the current calendars have very fine pic- 
tures of literary characters, historic scenes 
and famous men and women which will be 
a welcome addition to the picture file. Make 
a general request to the staff for any pic- 
tures they would like to donate to the cen- 
tral collection. The curator will find many 
a teacher glad of the opportunity to de- 
posit in a safe place those fine pictures she 
has been holding for future needs. Where 
the pictures have been well mounted, stored 
and organized, they will be available to all 
and much less apt to be mislaid. This does 
not mean that a teacher will not want her 
individual file for the grade’s work, but a 
central collection is a good place for pic- 
tures which truly present actions or places 
of interest which may not come up in the 
work of her particular grade. The teachers 
will take an active interest in this work 
if they are made a part of it. Very valu- 
able suggestions are received from the 
teachers on the types of pictures needed. 
and requests to the members of the staff for 
help bring forth excellent ideas. The cura- 
tor of the collection really needs this as- 
sistance. 


Put the School Librarian in Charge 


The handling of the picture collection, 
including the selection, mounting and 
classification of the material, should be 
under the supervision of one person. It is 
necessary, however, that provision be made 
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to give her sufficient free time and arrange- 
ments should be such that she has the help 
of the older pupils. The success of a proj- 
ect of this kind depends to a very large 
extent on the enthusiasm, interest and 
knowledge of the person supervising the 
collecting and mounting of the material. 
The school librarian is the logical person 
to choose for the task because of her train- 
ing in handling this type of work. Her 
ability to classify materials and her skill 
and practice in the mechanics of mounting, 
particularly qualify her for this job. How- 
ever, a knowledge of the underlying needs 
of an educational program for deaf chil- 
dren is of great value if she is to be capable 
of making a wise choice in the selection of 
pictures. 


Let One Person Supervise 


If one person is willing to supervise a 
project of this kind over a number of years 
with the assistance and cooperation of the 
staff and supervisors, she will have the op- 
portunity to develop and unify a collection 
of pictures that would fill the requirements 
of an educational program for the deaf. 
She will be thoroughly acquainted with the 
material already available and with the 
needs of the collection. 

In some cases it may be desirable to di- 
vide the responsibility. It would be possi- 
ble for two persons to handle the details, 
one to do the selecting and classifying of 
the picture material and the other to handle 
the cutting and mounting. The person in 
charge of selecting the pictures should also 
have the task of classifying and listing the 
the collection since it would be difficult in- 
deed to divorce these two operations. 

It would be better to have the responsi- 
bility of the picture collection in the hands 
of one person or at most two people for as 
long a period of time as possible. How- 
ever, some schools subscribe to the policy 
of rotating assignments where no individual 
handles any one duty indefinitely. Under 
this arrangement if the collection is to be 
handled by two individuals for a term of 
one year, the teacher who takes charge of 
the mounting should take care of the selec- 
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tion and classification during the second 
year while a new member of the committee 
is being introduced to the work. In this 
way the assignment would cover a period of 
two years with a new member and an ex- 
perienced person working on the problem 
together. It would seem inadvisable to have 
the term of service.on this committee any 
shorter than one year’s duration. It takes 
time to become familiar with the proced- 
ures, and the needs of the file must be ade- 
quately studied to enable those in charge 
to continue the growth of the collection 
along the lines of quality and the require- 
ments of the school program. 


The Collection Should Be Accessible 


The collection of picture material should 
be in a convenient place and at all times 
accessible to the staff. A system should 
be devised to show where the pictures can 
be found when they are removed from the 
file. This will add to the ease of finding 
the desired material and will serve as a 
check on returned pictures. It may be 
simply a large sheet of oak tag hung near 
the file where teachers can note the date, 
the number of pictures removed, the sub- 
jects and the name or room number of the 
borrower. Miss X will state that she has 
six pictures on “Transportation,” two on 
“Flowers” and four on “Discoverers and 
Explorers.” With this plan in operation, 
_another teacher seeking the picture of a 
particular subject and not finding it in the 
correct place will not assume that it has 
been disregarded in the collection but will 
see that it is in use and know exactly where 
it can be found. At intervals throughout 
the year it will be a simple matter for the 
teacher in charge to check up on all mate- 
rial not returned. 

The filing of returned pictures will be 
simplified if they are placed in a desig- 
nated spot and filed by the teacher in 
charge of the activity. In a large collec- 
tion a misplaced picture may be lost for 
a long time and cause unnecessary work 
in locating it. 

A program for advertising the picture 
collection will be appreciated by the teach- 
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ers of the school. Short bulletins listing 
new material or calling attention to some 
particularly good or unusually interesting 
picture will add to the interest displayed 
in the project. Types of notices that will 
arouse interest on the part of the staff might 
be a listing of available material bearing 
on a trip to be taken by certain classes, 
Another notice might call attention to pic- 
tures illustrating the current newspaper 
headlines. Picture material supplementing 
a movie enjoyed by the pupils might be 
drawn to the attention of the teachers and 
groups of pictures suitable for certain 
grades in geography or in history might 


be highlighted. 
New Material Should Be Advertised 


Picture material correlated with certain 
phases of the study of history or geography 
might be listed: for example, the names 
of discoverers studied in a certain grade 
and the picture material available to work 
into the study. Another interesting bulletin 
notice might be made of the items in the 
collection that would supplement a recent 
assembly program. Or a listing of the ma- 
terial relative to various industries would 
be of help. Those items in the collection 
bearing on the national holidays will always 
be of interest to the staff. Some of the 
larger groups of pictures may be broken 
down and lists made of the individual 
items. In this way materials may be brought 
to the attention of the staff. A publicity 
program will lead to the wider use of and 
a decidedly more active interest in the cen- 
tral picture collection. 


Get Colored Pictures if Possible 


Special effort should be made to get pic- 
tures in color. Do not accept a picture in 
grays and monotones if it is at all possible 
to get one with vivid coloring. These are 
so much more interesting to the children 
that it is worth the effort to search for 
them. However, one must often accept a 
drab pictorial presentation, rather than 
omit the item completely. Just make a 
mental note to get a more attractive picture 
to supplement it as soon as possible. 
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An alphabetical system should be used 
in filing the pictures and it should have as 
many large divisions as will prove feasible. 
In filing, make the classifications general 
enough to include large groups under one 
heading. This will make for easier han- 
dling of the whole collection. For example, 
under the heading “Animals, Domestic” 
can be placed cat, dog and all the barn-yard 
animals and under “Animals, Wild” the 
tiger, lion, elephant, giraffe, etc. Instead of 
filing those of windstorms under the letter 
“w” and stalagmites under the letter “s”, 
all pictures of this type including rainbow, 
volcano, fire, lightning, rain, snowstorm, 
waterfall, etc., may be placed under the 
heading “Nature, Works of.” Pictures of 
famous men and women may be placed in 
one group rather than being distributed 
throughout the alphabetical classification. 
Some of the large groups may be Birds, 
Clothing, Costumes, Famous People, Food, 
Flowers, Historical - Scenes, Machinery, 
Nursery Rhymes, Occupations, New York 
City, Washington, D. C., Transportation, 
Communication, Literary Characters, etc. 


Pictures for Vocabulary Work 


Great interest is always displayed in 
those groups of pictures linked primarily 
with the teaching of the deaf. One general 
classification for this type of picture would 
be “Adjectives.” This is a difficult group 
to compile but it is definitely worth while. 
Pictures illustrating the words good, bad, 
hungry, sick, well, poor, funny, old-fash- 
ioned, angry, cold, hot, dirty, clean, happy, 
unhappy, new, old, shiny, untidy, wet, etc., 
will prove aids to the teacher. 
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The distinction of relationship within the 
family, which is so difficult for the young 
deaf child to comprehend, may be made 
easier by means of a file of pictures of 
families including father, mother, brother, 
sister, grandmother, grandfather, son, 
daughter, under the heading “Family Re- 
lationship.” 

A collection of pictures including, among 
many others, a box of, a glass of, a bowl 
of, a spoonful of, a cup of, may be grouped 
under “Measurements.” The “Verb” col- 
lection will be very large because action 
pictures illustrating the present progressive 
tense will be in great demand, and with so 
large a group it is wise to subdivide alpha- 
betically under the general heading. Pic- 
tures for “Prepositions,” illustrating under, 
in, above, below, inside, etc., may be difh- 
cult to accumulate but will be highly popu- 
lar with the staff. 

The visual appeal is one that is particu- 
larly adaptable to our problem of teaching 
the deaf. Children take keen delight in 
brightly colored pictures and are stimu- 
lated by them to efforts at self-expression. 
Pictures offer us a variety of uses as a 
basis for spoken and written language 
through description, visualization, drama- 
tization and imaginative stories. Fortu- 
nately, the advertising campaigns of our 
large industrial organizations, together 
with a consciousness on the part of the 
manufacturer of the value of color and 
visual appeal, offer us a wealth of material 
to be used for the welfare of our deaf chil- 
dren. 





The coming of war to our nation is a tragic calamity. To pretend that it is any- 
thing else is self delusion. But, as in the ease of other calamities, it can be taken with 
dullness of the imagination as nething but a calamity to be endured because it cannot be 
avoided; or it can be transmuted into spiritual opportunity. War is a frightful shock to 
our emotions, to our prosperity, to our bodily safety. But it also shakes up everything 
else—our routine habits, our moral complacency, our weak, listless acceptance of wrong 
in the very fabric of our national existence. And when those set mental habits are 
broken up there is vastly more of a chance to do better than when everyone takes 


them for granted. 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher in National Parent-Teacher. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Special Class in a Private School 


Mildred, 61, is in a private day school 
for hearing children, which provides a spe- 
cially trained teacher for a limited group 


of deaf children. 


HEN my husband was trans- 
ferred to New York, my chief 
concern was a school for Mildred. 


I visited the New York schools, and found 


out about a private school for hearing 


children at Port Washington, where there 
was a small class for the deaf. I visited 
the school and decided that it would be 
a fine school for Mildred. She started 
there last September. 

She had previously had three years in- 
struction in a small home school for the 
deaf near Philadelphia—Miss McClellan’s 
school—and had received a good founda- 
tion in lip reading and speech. She is 
now in a group with hearing children her 
own age. There are four deaf children in 
the school, and the parents of these four 
share the salary of a trained teacher of the 
deaf. Each deaf child has two periods 
a day with this special teacher, who gives 
them instruction in lip reading and speech, 
and helps with their classroom work in 
any way where special help is needed. Mil- 
dred is the youngest of the deaf children. 
She loves to work with the hearing group. 

Mildred has reading with her speech 
teacher, and her reading is improving very 
much. When we drive, she reads many 
signs along the road, and she is able to 
pick out words from magazines and the 
comic strips. She goes on trips with her 
group about once a week, and usually I 
accompany them so that we can talk about 
the trip at home and I can help her work 
on the project which usually is based on 
the trip. 

She is definitely in a normal, hearing 
world; knows nothing of signs; knows that 
she must speak and pay attention when oth- 
ers speak. Of course, it is expensive to 








send her to this kind of school, but we 
hope to keep her there if she continues to 
do well. 

Mildred loves the comics, too, and we 
have decided that the most harm they can 
do to either of our children is possibly 
to have a bad effect on the eyes, because of 
their poor print. Mildred gets a great 
deal from Walt Disney’s comic books— 
from the words she can read and from 
the expressions on the different faces. | 
love to listen to her laugh and chuckle at 
some of the comical situations. She always 
knows which is the hero and which is the 
villain, and she has enlarged her reading 
vocabulary from reading comics. 

We had her hearing tested again re- 
cently, and found that she had even less 
than we thought she had. We believed she 
had about 25 per cent hearing in her 
“good”ear, but we believe now it is most- 
ly good lip reading. She is an excep- 
tional lip reader. I am inclosing the re- 
port from the school at the end of the 
first term. 

Mrs. L. O., Lone IsLanp. 


A School Report 


Physical Health and Attendance 


Absent 4 days out of 81 school days. 

Mildred has good coordination of the large 
muscles, but needs to develop better control of 
small muscles—hammering, sewing on large ma- 
terials, etc. She uses all outdoor equipment with 
ease, and excels on the bar and trapeze. She 
is very active, aid doesn’t tire easily. She loves 
to run and play games; loves rough and tumble 
play. She is heavy on her feet—tends to scuff 
instead of picking up her feet when she walks. 
She leans forward when walking. She is a good 
eater and never complains. She is sometimes 
restless during rest period, but is always re- 
laxed. Her general health is good. 


Emotional Adjustments 


Mildred has good work habits, and is co-opera- 
tive and self reliant. She is a_ perfectionist. 
Everything must be just so. She is very much 
concerned when the other children do things in- 
correctly, and often corrects them. Her ad- 
justment to the group and that of the group to 
her were wonderful. After the first day, Mildred 
was very much a part of the group and took 
her place in all activities. She always wants to 
do what the others are doing, even to listening 
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to stories. She loves to tease, and is full of fun. 
She is interested in all that goes on around her. 
She knows how to get her own way and can take 
care of herself in any situation. She wants fair 
play, and sees to it that the others do, too. 

She is generous and kind, and is always 
concerned when anything happens to anyone in 
the group. She is sympathetic and sensitive to 
the other children. She is happy, relaxed and 
calm, and seems to love school. Occasionally 
she is reluctant to leave the group activities and 
go to her private lesson with the special teacher; 
but this merely shows how interested she is in all 
that happens within the group. The others are 
also concerned about Mildred, and love her and 
help her whenever help is necessary, which isn’t 
often. She is very free and easy in her rela- 
tionship with children and adults. 


Outstanding characteristics 


Mildred is a beautiful child, alert, very in- 
telligent, quick to understand and learn. She 
has a delightful sense of humor, which transmits 
itself to the rest of the group. She is reserved, 
but very friendly. She is neat in her appearance 
and in her work habits. 


Curriculum 

Mildred has a working knowledge of numbers 
through ten. She has a fair sense of time and 
space relationship. She is enthusiastic about all 
group activities, and makes definite contribu- 
tions in block play. She is creative and original 
in her ideas. She is interested in all materials 
and very free. At first, when working with clay, 
she would pat and pound it, watching the other 
children closely. After a couple of times, her 
work took definite form, and has developed con- 
tinually. She takes pride in her achievements. 
Her painting is free and imaginative. Sometimes 
she does “designs,” and at other times definite 
objects. She has a good feeling for color and 
form. The other children are interested in what 
she does and praise her work. 

Mildred’s speech has improved; also her ability 
to read the lips and to take directions. At first 
she used single words to express her needs or 
ideas. Now she uses simple sentences, and chats 
freely with children and adults. 

The speech of the other children (all the others 
in her group have normal hearing) has improved 
since she joined the group, as they have to speak 
clearly to make her understand. The children. are 
very proud of Mildred’s speech improvement 
and of her ability to read the lips. In the shop, 
Mildred works steadily and slowly. She has a 
long span of interest, and is a competent worker. 
Her large muscle coordination is excellent. In 
rhythm, she does everything the others do. She 
is very quick to catch on, and enjoys taking her 
turn at choosing games. She is well coordinated, 
but heavy on her feet. She takes great pride 
in her achievements. 


Recommendations 


Mildred should be helped with her posture, 
playing games that demand balance, walking 
with a book on her head, etc. Tip-toe games 
are good for the scuffing. She should be remind- 
ed often to pick up her feet and praised when 
she does. It is characteristic of deaf children 
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to walk as Mildred does, and as she can learn 
to overcome these difficulties, we should help 
her as much as possible. 

Mildred is a delightful child to work with, and 
is an asset to our group. 

Speech 

Mildred is obviously a very bright child, with 
an unusual sense of humor. She is an excellent 
lip reader, and was able for some time to give 
the impression of being phenomenally sensitive 
to vibration and of having enough hearing to 
distinguish between a@ and é@, when she was really 
lip reading through apparently shut lids! She 
has a rather pleasant voice, which must be given 
constant drill, for it quickly becomes thick and 
nasal. This is especially true of her vowels which, 
even if learned, still tend to become nasal in 
some combinations. 

In the September speech diagnosis, Mildred 
gave the consonant sounds, p, th, w, 6b, g, and a 
very defective short, nasal e. She now has p, b, 
m, t, d, n, k, g, ng, th}, th?, s, z, wh, w, f, v, in 
combination with the vowels 60, a 6, 6, @, as well 
as a few words and expressions developed through 
the word-whole drill. 


The Comics Again 


Frederick, 8 years old, has been totally 
deaf since meningitis at the age of 414. He 
attends a day school in Chicago. 

At last the roundabout has reached us 
again. Since you heard from us _ last, 
Freddy has been riding home alone from 
school via street car and train. That is, 
an older boy takes him from school to the 
railroad station on the street car, and we 
get him when he arrives at our station. He 
enjoys this immensely, and it gives him a 
sense of responsibility, which adds to his 
feeling of being a grown up boy. 

There are four girls and one other boy in 
his room. Only one of them has a little 
hearing. They all get along fine together, 
and Freddie seems to like school very much. 
He had to stay home a few days this win- 
ter because of illness, or when the weather 
was very bad; and he was lost for lack of 
something to occupy his time, although he 
has toys and books of every description. 
But it was companionship he missed. 

He is beginning simple sentences now, 
and can write notes on current events which 
the teacher asks her pupils to do occasion- 
ally. Also he is talented in art. His lip 
reading is improving. His greatest diffi- 
culty is with speech. 

Our biggest problem still, however, is 
behavior. Freddy can be a little gentleman 
with strangers, or at school, but at home, or 
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with intimate friends, he is often very 
naughty. I think we mentioned this be- 
fore. He shows considerable improvement, 
but there is room for more. Do any of 
you other parents have this difficulty? 

We were glad to read the comments on 
comics. We are not the only ones who 
are concerned about this subject. Parents 
of normally hearing children have the same 
problem. We agree with the authorities 
that if the comic strips are not too blood- 
thirsty nor too fantastic, the only real harm 
they do is to the eyesight, and this 
must be watched. I think that the comics 
help to encourage a deaf child to read. 

I don’t know what we would do if we 
did not get some good from them, for they 
are in every corner of the house. Even at 
school the children exchange with one an- 
other, although they are forbidden to look 
at them while in the schoolroom. 

Freddy enjoys observing all holidays, 
with decorations, etc. We just get over 
one holiday when we have to start observ- 
ing another. Freddy has all special days 
marked on the calendar, so by the time 
the day arrives it seems as if it had hap- 
pened long before. I suppose all deaf 
children crave excitement. It is very dis- 
tracting to us parents at times, but it is all 
a part of education. If we only could de- 
vote all our time to our deaf children when 
they are out of school, teaching them, tak- 
ing them places, we could help them more 
than we do, probably; but we do as much 
as we can, and perhaps too much activity 
would be overdoing it. 


Mrs. F.A.L., ILLiNots. 


In Her Fourth Year in a State School 


Carol, ten years old, has had all her in- 
struction in a state residential school. 

I was so happy to receive the letters 
again. We have not seen Carol since 
Christmas, but we did have a lovely time 
together when she was home. Each time 
she comes home we can see improvement. 
She is beginning to enjoy talking with us 
and really tries to carry on a conversa- 
tion. Her sentences are somewhat mixed, 
but she does talk, and she reads the lips 
well. 
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She loves to write letters, and when she 
was at home she and her grandmother 
kept the mail carrier busy. We let her 
write, address, stamp and mail her own 
letters, and she is so proud when she re- 
ceives an answer. She writes to us every 
two weeks from school, telling about their 
activities. These letters are written in 
the classroom and corrected by the chil- 
dren before they are mailed. But how 
we do cherish the little in-between letters 
that she writes all by herself. In a recent 
one she said, “I want my scooter, and a 
warm happy day. Please send it to me.” 

Mrs. McC., I was interested in what you 
said about your boy being mischievous and 
destructive. We have a hearing boy who 
was exactly like that when he was that 
age. He is seven now, and you never 
saw a more ambitious child. He is always 
ready to shovel the snow, bring in fuel, 
clean the garage, etc. The neighbors think 
we allow him to “work too much for his 
age,” but he must be doing something all 
the time, or he isn’t happy, and so why not 
let him do something constructive? When 
he was big enough to hold a hammer we 
got him one, also a small saw, some nails 
and pieces of boards, and let him pound 
all he wanted to. How he did work! And 
he used up some of that excess energy, 
and not on the furniture. 

We did not have any trouble with Carol 
being mischievous. She always was a 
very good child, but she did have a mind 
of her own. If someone disagreed with 
her she would ignore them and walk away 
and do what she pleased anyhow. 

Please send the letters on in a hurry, so 
I will receive them again during the sum- 
mer vacation. 


Mrs. H. E., Iowa. 
A Mother Charts Her Own Course 


Barbara, nine years old, has been hard 
of hearing since birth. After three years 
in a day school for the deaf, she has spent 
two years in public school. 

I was thinking today that of all the ca- 
reers I know, this of being mother to an 
unusual child is the most challenging, the 

(Continued on page 422) 
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wanes Teachers of Lip Reading = mss 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetra M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Gilroy 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
Box 353 


Pasadena 


Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Francisco 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Santa Monica 


Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 
934 6th Street 
Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 


Mrs. Sopute HitiiarD MurPHy 
320 North Cascade Avenue 


Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALIcE POOLE 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 
Miami 
Miss FLrora CHANDLER 
345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 
Mrs. St. Jutren Cuttum 


510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATzENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Mrs. VERNE ROBERTS 
1906 East Second Street 
Phone: 5-1718 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENcLAND ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Concord 

Miss Atice H. DAMON 
433 Main St., West 
Phone: Concord 1055 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. Artuur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQuIst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Etnet J. Turney 
5124 Newton Ave., S 
Phone: WH 2097 
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Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarop B. NITCHIE 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 
Newark 


Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
Paterson 

Miss SuHirtey M. Woo.ir 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 
Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 

Miss ExizaBetH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. James 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-392! 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-) 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Resecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 








Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss ExizasetH G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Toledo 


Miss Marie SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 

Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Newport 


Mrs. WituiaM J. Murpuy 
10 Malbone Road 
Phone: Newport 3102 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucnrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 
Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Tennessee 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou Tattma’ 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 

Houston 

Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 
San Marcos 


Miss Letta WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Litran L. Cuurca 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Vontreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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One More Language 


By JacoB Foose 


HIS is a story of one more language. 
Also, it is a story of four years that 
could not have been planned. 

Through high school and college days, 
I plugged away at living languages, dead 
languages, and the moribund King’s Eng- 
lish. Three years after I had been cere- 
moniously waved out of college, with a 
pseudo-parchment bearing the final stint in 
Latin, the director of my home town em- 
ployment service proposed still another lan- 
guage. Happening to drop in at his office 
on one of those days when my hearing had 
blurred a littlke—a slight cold, you know, 
and nothing to worry about—I spoke of 
this occasional distortion of sound. Im- 
mediately he asked, 

“Have you ever thought of lip reading?” 


“A Far Fetched Prescription” 


Good friend that he was, the director was 
taking my trouble much too seriously. No, 
I hadn’t once thought of lip reading, be- 
cause I wasn’t hard of hearing. True, tem- 
porary distortions of sound—caused, as | 
have said, by colds, fatigue and other com- 
plaints of that order—now and then made 
it difficult for me to understand certain 
persons, especially those who prided them- 
selves on speaking sotto voce. But the ears 
continued to take in as much sound as 
ever, even though it was distorted some- 
times. For ears as good as that, lip read- 
ing seemed to be a far fetched prescription. 

Two years later, the employment director 
recalled his prescription when he wrote in 
my behalf to our State Rehabilitation Bu- 
reau. He urged the Bureau to carry it out 
as part of the training program they were 
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planning for me. I could no longer hear 
speech at ten feet or ten inches. 

New ears for old? A year and a half 
before the final curtain, a hard of hearing 
friend had drubbed me into trying her aid, 
long since followed by a goodly line of 
successors. They failed to solve my prob- 
lem, just as a crystal aid purchased much 
more recently has failed to solve it. 

At this point began the story of one more 
language. The story is a-telling still. In- 
deed, lip rezding is a tale that is never told. 
For one who is entirely deafened, into 
whose private world, silent as the tomb, 
only the challenging Wagnerian notes of 
auto horns can penetrate, the shortest way 
to lip reading lies before him neither as a 
high road nor a royal road. That it was 
still possible for me, falling into every ditch 
and impeded by barriers and burdens of 
my own making, to go a little way along the 
road, makes my story worth telling. 


Rags and Patches of Speech 


My initial mistake, one that only the 
truly deaf can avoid, was to have learned 
any other languages before coming to lip 
reading. For to me lip reading is a lan- 
guage apart, with a vocabulary and syntax 
all its own. The languages that are meant 
to be heard and the language that is meant 
to be seen must be learned in different 
ways, often in opposite ways, and novices 
in lip reading sometimes find they have 
mastered too well the learning processes 
of other languages. Trained to a nice des- 
crimination of words, we recoil from the 
thought of getting along with rags and 
patches of speech, as a lip reader must una- 
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voidably do if he wishes to get along at all. 

As one who had already trafficked in 
languages, I sallied forth to conquer lip 
reading in ten easy lessons. Just two months 
after the second of a pair of ears had mis- 
erably failed me, I went around to our local 
speech and lip reading teachers. The sud- 
den, profound deafness had melted my 
complacency. But it had also unstrung 
my nerves. There was the rub. The body 
mechanism seemed to have lost its fly wheel. 
Lip reading begins with watching the 
speaker, but I wasn’t able to do that for 
long. Waves of dizziness limited my span 
of attention, which could be sustained only 
long enough to catch isolated words or 
phrases. A few sentences brought me to 
the precipice. Against it broke the dash- 
ing, churning waters. 

Edging along as best I could, I crawled 
to the far side of two lessons, where I found 
myself in the waiting room of the haughtily 
silent language. In that room I waited a 
year. Growing more severe, the spells of 
dizziness won the field over the lip reading 
lessons. The little I had learned in those 
four or five lessons had to be laid on the 
shelf for an undetermined future. 

But from those first lessons I got a start 
that was never lost. Both the good and 
the bad survived. The spasmodic attention 
favored that word by word reading to which 
I was all too partial, and prepared the 
ground for that unnecessary repetition I 
take for granted even now, long after the 
spells of dizziness have ceased. The perfect 
lip movements of the teacher raised ex- 
pectations that could not easily be satisfied 
elsewhere. 


I Seck Refuge in a Hearing Aid 


Turning from lip reading, I sought ref- 
uge in my hearing aid. To keep my hold 
on affairs—I was still trying doggedly to 
supervise an adult education program—I 
made the most of words now and then dis- 
cernible above the subway roar of tinnitus 
aurium. At staff meetings, such words 
formed the skeletons of brief discourses 
intended to put forward my hearing aid as 
a tried and trusted servant. After a few 
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hypocritical months, badly frayed nerves 
could stand no more of the hearing aid, 
To the shelf it went, alongside the débris 
of my lip reading lessons. Friends who 
had anything to say—they were curiously 
short-winded those days—were invited to 
do it with paper and pencil. At this stage, 
the pilot was dropped from his adult educa- 
tion program. Soon afterwards, he knocked 
at the gates of a famous southern hospital, 
entered, and stayed a happy month. 

Once in a hospital bed, with no laurels 
to rest on, I rested on my deafness. The 
trained sympathy of doctors and nurses 
would not require a dying gladiator to read 
lips or to use a hearing aid. To this day I 
cherish a sheaf of thirty or forty pages 
inscribed for my enlightenment and enter- 
tainment by a true gentleman of the South. 


I Visit the A.S.H.H. 


The hospital sent me forth with stronger 
nerves, but into a world that was silent still. 
A few weeks later, my doctor’s recommen- 
dation took me around to the Washington 
office of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, that haven of all the deafened. 
There I was led to look upon my problems 
and opportunities alike as those of a hard 
of hearing person who enjoyed the good 
will of thousands of the hard of hearing 
throughout the country. Instantly I was 
one of them, member or not. Capable and 
alert, the director of vocational advice did 
her best to answer my questions. She 
wasn't able to answer them all—no one can 
answer all our questions—but, far more 
important, she made it known that the hard 
of hearing everywhere are pulling together. 
I was given to understand that my deafness 
would be conquered. As I left the Volta 
Bureau building on Thirty-fifth Street, solid 
like an ancient temple, I believed that it 
would be. 


Lip Reading—the Sine Qua Non 


One of the avenues the vocational ad- 
viser had opened up led me to my State 
Rehabilitation Bureau. Inquiry and plan- 
ning, and planning again only succeeded in 
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bringing me face to face once more with 
the sine qua non of lip reading; whereupon 
the Bureau packed me off to a well known 
and well beloved school of lip reading in 
New York City. 

Now on the heels of expectation, came 
foreboding. My funds were running low, 
there were personal obligations, and no 
job lay in sight. To that uncertain feeling 
commonly shared by the unemployed, there 
was added a physical inconvenience made 
to order. Fitted with a new pair of lenses 
for my glasses, I jauntily instructed the 
oculist to break the old ones, and marched 
off with glasses fitted so badly that for 
weeks to come my sight seemed to be going 
the way of my hearing. 


The Force of Example 


My first lessons at the school were taught 
by the force of example. The several days 
it took me to determine whether or not the 
teachers were hard of hearing paid imme- 
diate tribute to the efficacy of lip reading. 
Learners who were likewise making good 
use of whatever skill they had enforced the 
tribute. As remarkable as the skill itself 
was the degree to which this art of silent 
communication had seemingly lightened the 
weight of deafness for both the teachers 
and the learners. Their easy cheerfulness 
and good humor, buoyed up by a more 
than normal interest in the world about 
them, gave ample notice that long faces 
did not become the hard of hearing, and 
were not to be expected or tolerated. 


In what manner and with what success 
the well-behaved lip reader conducted him- 
self was revealed in the next five weeks. 
The good learners engaged you in conver- 
sation and the bad learners did not. There 
was the veteran lip reader who felt the con- 
tours of words by saying over to herself 
any she had failed to recognize on the 
speaker’s lips. There was the visiting teach- 
er, imbued with a wise friendliness that 
seemed so exacting then, who shook her 
head disapprovingly when a fellow-student 
resorted to writing as the only sensible way 
to converse with me. From Palestine came 
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the chancellor’s wife, who was expected to 
lip read in five languages, and did; thereby 
fanning a hope in my linguistic breast that 
the one or two languages I knew might yet 
be salvaged. Many months had passed, 
however, before I was thrilled to see the 
word “flambeaux” take form on lips that 
were phrasing a memory evoked by Un 


Carnet de Bal. 


Off to a Running Start 


Owing either to a spirit of high hope- 
fulness or to the few lessons received a 
year before, I got off to a running start. 
At the end of a week, someone had noticed 
enough progress to volunteer some encour- 
aging remarks. She offered them just in 
time, for after the first week or two prog- 
ress began to slow down, and by the last 
week had ceased altogether. In looking 
back, it is comforting to hit upon factors, 
other than dullness, although there was 
plenty of that. Vision, for one thing, be- 
coming less serviceable from day to day, 
gave rise to a fear that ill-fitted glasses were 
not the worst of the trouble. With the 
thinning patience of friends, opportunities 
for practice outside the school dwindled. 
Inside the school, unremitting nervous ten- 
sion, poor vision again, and finally the 
biting consciousness of my failure to mea- 
sure up either in speaking or understand- 
ing, could only lead to diminishing returns 
from lessons and practice classes. 


Although with less and less profit, I 
spent many happy hours at the school. 
Each lesson was seasoned with a good story 
painstakingly brought to a comic climax, 
at which I laughed heartily after the third 
or fourth repetition. From general classes 
and lectures, fascinating alike for content 
and method, a student acquired, via the 
blackboard if not otherwise, a liberal edu- 
cation far more entertaining than the one 
his college was thought to have given him. 
This was the daily fare. The special was 
served on Monday nights, when two or 
three dozen of the better sort of lip readers 
would materialize from all points of Great- 
er New York, making a gala occasion al- 
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most always signalized by refreshments 
that the least of lip readers could enjoy. 
From this cheerful fellowship the most in- 
tractable had no choice but to carry away 
some learning. 

As Christmas neared, my term at the 
school drew to a close. For my valedic- 
tory lesson, which was not delivered to a 
valedictorian, the teacher charted the sea 
that washed outside the school. She 
graciously skirted the question of whether 
or not I was worth the launching. She 
pleaded with me to attend to the speaker’s 
thought and not his words, or at least not to 
insist on getting every word. She warned 
me against losing myself and my friends 
by asking for needless repetitions. 


Water Wings for a Scared Lip Reader 


A month later I had a job and properly 
fitted glasses. Too late. The grand oppor- 
tunity to master lip reading had knocked 
and gone away. Now a State supervisor 
in the program I had formerly served as a 
county supervisor, I was expected to get 
the drift of technical conversations, by hook 
or by crook. On went the old untrusty 
hearing aid—water wings for a_ badly 
scared and floundering lip reader, and 
leaky ones at that. Only in the next few 
weeks did I begin to realize that water 
wings don’t make a good swimmer. Not 
yet had I got beyond the stage where sight 
and sound have to be taken one at a time. 
For me, lip reading and the hearing aid 
were mutually exclusive. Still a prey to 
the habit of looking away from the speak- 
er as much as at him, I made a better lis- 
tener than looker. 

Before leaving the school, I had been told 
to take those chances the best of lip readers 
must sometimes take. Such chances could 
not be taken with the fine points of educa- 
tional policy and practice. So much the 
worse if these points were clothed in a 
professional argot to which “key words” 
are considered crude and transparent. Staff 
members put pen to paper. 

The superhuman patience it took to get 
a meaning across to me would have broken 
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the back of any staff but this one, whose 
members, far from bewailing the extra 
pack they were asked to carry, determined 
to make me a good lip reader in spite of 
myself. At first they were curious to know 
in what proportions the task of understand. 
was divided between seeing and hear- 
ing. Pride compelled me to answer that it 
was nip and tuck between them. All of a 
sudden the staff took to wondering why 
lip reading couldn’t be made to do the 
whole job. I was led to defend the aid 
by attributing to it a mysterious power to 
control my voice. This I sincerely believed 
myself. 


ing 


Lip Reading Does the Job Alone 


One fine day, as luck would have it, I 
left the hearing aid at home, and inadver- 
tently began to talk much more quietly 
without it. At any rate, the staff members 
chose to hear me that way. From that mo- 
ment I had to make good the presumption 
established in favor of lip reading. In the 
hot days now at hand, it gave me a good 
excuse to put the aid into cold storage, 
where that particular one has stayed. Later 
in the summer, I made remarkable progress 
under my secretary, who took a notion one 
day to refuse henceforth to write anything 
that could as easily be said. Of all the 
secretaries who have taken me in hand, 
this one did the finest job. She kept me at 
lip reading until greater energy and atten- 
tion on my part became habitual, and lip 
reading grew correspondingly easier. That 
was a lesson in the conduct of life I hadn’t 
learned with two good ears. 

Gradually I developed a greater con- 
fidence in my ability to read lips. No harm 
would come of talking with people. Either 
I would understand or I wouldn’t; and if 
I didn’t understand, my wounded vanity 
could be healed at a later date. I could 
keep in touch with old friends, pick up 
some new ones perhaps, and all the while 
go forward as a lip reader. 

So I began to say “Hello!” to the stran- 
gers I had been seeing every day. If their 
lips were legible, I increased the quota of 
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words from time to time. As it often hap- 
pens during the summer months, those 
familiar faces were sometimes missing for 
a week or more. As soon as they returned 
to their accustomed orbit, I expressed my 
concern, and had no trouble picking up the 
prologue to the vacation story, even if I 
couldn’t follow through to the epilogue. 

Not content with the people who daily 
crossed my path, I spread my net to include 
friends who had been lost from sight for 
years—friends of the family, if not my 
very own—and to include even, of all 
things, relations. On each of these hunted 
people—“What have I done to deserve 
this?” —I whetted the blade of my lip read- 
ing skill. Near the close of the summer, I 
brazenly presented myself a half dozen 
times at a conference of supervisors and 
teachers then in session at one of the state 
teachers’ colleges. Never before had I 
taken greater chances or made greater 
strides in lip reading. Now it could be 
said unequivocally that lip reading served 
me better than a hearing aid. 

What had been gained? Not even the 
expert lip reader, for all his labor and pain, 
has gone any farther than the point from 
which his hearing brothers began their 
journey. - He started out with the rest of 
them. Now he has had to go back, and if 
he works hard enough, he may be able to 
start out again. 


We Cannot Retrace Our Steps 


No, we hard of hearing are not starting 
out again. We couldn’t retrace our steps 
if we wanted to. We have had to stay on 
the journey. The streets of life are one 
way streets. Over many different roads, 
the hearing and the deafened alike are trav- 
elling toward a common goal. On that 
goal we have no bearings save the instinc- 
tive knowledge that it lies somewhere ahead 
of what we are. Only when we come to 
them do we recognize the landmarks of 
our inmost being. We know when we have 
passed them. Whenever a landmark lies 
behind us, we have gone forward. We go 
forward by mounting upon our dead selves, 
and lip readers have many dead selves to 
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mount upon. Sometimes they have more 
to overcome than hearing people, and so 
they travel faster. In the stillness of their 
days they may travel farther than they 
could have traveled otherwise. In the depths 
of their spirit they may travel farther than 
their hearing brothers. 


Lip Reading Carries Us Forward 


While bringing back to us a part of the 
world we have lost, lip reading carries us 
forward. It has done that for me, who am 
but a very indifferent lip reader. The fe- 
verish impatience of other days has grown 
less. In its place have come more courage, 
confidence and pride; more interest in oth- 
ers; more tolerance; more cheerfulness and 
thankfulness; and through dark days with- 
out end, even more happiness. They are 
the fruit of the victory lip reading has giv- 
en me. 

Last August, after sailing two years be- 
fore the mast, I put ashore at the lip read- 
ing alma mater I had left so ignominicusly 
by the back door. As it happened, the supply 
of ticker-tape had just been exhausted on 
other returning heroes; none was in evi- 
dence. A mere detail that wanted to the 
home-coming! At the practice tables, I 
struck a posture in the best tradition of the 
Spanish Main. Practice classes found me 
perched on a front seat, casting an apprais- 
ing eye on the rest of the company. Brow- 
beaten by this swagger into acting against 
her own better judgment, a fledgling teach- 
er timidly sought my recipe for success. 
The jig was up, and the flustered cook 
burned to a cinder his very next batch of 
lip reading. 

None the less, the few days I spent at the 
school awakened the hope that in time lip 
reading might serve me nearly as well as it 
served others. Confidently I marched out 
by the front door. 

With this visit drew to a close the four 
years that could not have been planned. 
They had seen the acquisition, however im- 
perfectly, of one more language. 

With it came a new and better way of 
living. 
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years in the Bureau of Plant Indus- 

try of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, it appears to be assumed 
that I have quite an extensive familiarity 
with farm crops. As a matter of fact, I 
never even saw one; a farm crop, I mean. 
I have been kept entirely too close to the 
typewriter, the adding machine, the filing 
case, and the other clerical equipment to 
get into close touch with the actual grow- 
ing of fruits and vegetables. However, hav- 
ing had my working headquarters trans- 
ferred from Washington, D. C., to the U. 
S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md., 
some months ago, I am now able to report, 
at the age of 62, that I have seen an apple 
tree—if it was an apple tree. 

There was actually more than a single 
tree; there was a covey of them—or is it 
covey? Anyway, some workers were spray- 
ing these trees, as an office associate drove 
me through the Beltsville orchards in 
search of an apple specialist whose initials 
were needed on some proofs for which the 
Government Printing Office was calling 
with wild howls. We found him, and he 
sat down on a—well, on some piece of farm 
machinery—and ran his eye, or maybe 
both eyes, over the proof, making correc- 
tions here and there. This finished, he 
initialed the proofs and handed them back 
to me. He noted that I was observing the 
spraying operation. “Hormone sprays for 
drop prevention,” he said, or, rather, wrote, 
since he knows I am totally deaf. I sup- 
pose I showed my astonishment, for so far 
as I could see the spraying operation was 
producing drops instead of preventing 
them. The apple specialist had a brilliant 
thought. “Listen, Jack,” he wrote, “read 
this proof before you send it to the editors 
—then you'll know all about hormone 
sprays.” 

So I read it, and I know all about hor- 


Sv I have worked for more than 30 
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If the Apple Had Not Fallen! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


mone sprays. Or do I? At any rate, ever 
since reading about the spray an idea has 
been pecking at my brain—I mean the 
thought that if this spray had been found 
earlier it might have prevented the dis- 
covery of the law of gravity—and you 
would have been able to laugh at some of 
my jokes, in spite of their age and other 
failings. Yes, Sir Isaac Newton formed 
his law of gravitation as the result of his 
observations on a apple falling from a 
tree. If they had been using these hormone 
sprays in those days, the apple would not 
have fallen. You follow me? 

Frank E. Gardner, Paul C. Marth, and 
L. P. Batjer are research specialists who 
work at the Beltsville station with me. We 
row in the same boat, that is, but as the old 
saying goes, they use much finer skulls. 
Anyway, a few years ago they became in- 
terested in the use of so-called growth sub- 
stances or plant hormones in the rooting 
oi plants that are difficult to grow. Trained 
to observe things you and I would allow 
to pass unnoticed, they saw that where this 
spray was used petiole stubs remained for 
an abnormally long time attached to the 
cuttings. They applied the fact practically 
to the spraying of holly with the hormone, 
so that the berries would hold on more 
tightly during transit. However, all three 
men were interested in the larger prob- 
lems of the apple industry, and they deter- 
mined to find out whether the spray could 
not be used to check the serious losses being 
caused by pre-harvest drop of apples. Well, 
to make short words long, they found that 
napthaleneacetic acid and napthaleneacet- 
amide when applied in the form of a spray 
would to a large degree prevent the drop- 
ping of apples immediately before harvest- 
ing. 

If you are not familiar with this drop- 
ping of apples I might remind you that the 
galley proof pointed out that the tendency 
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of apples to drop is a general characteristic 
of early varieties, but is also of frequent 
occurrence with midseason and late varie- 
ties. As the apples approach the proper ma- 
turity and color for harvesting, the danger 
of loss increases. Each day the apples are 
permitted to remain on the tree in order to 
attain better market qualities, the greater 
risk the grower runs of losing them through 
dropping. 

These investigators made a preliminary 
report calling attention to the value of the 
hormone spray in preventing abscission 
(dropping) of various plant organs, includ- 
ing leaves, flowers and fruits; and in par- 
ticular its value in preventing pre-harvest 
drop of apples. All that was necessary was 
to spray the apple trees at the proper time 
with a dilute solution of the hormone. Per- 
haps you think you know what a dilute so- 
lution is? Well, I have always thought 
that the clever nonsense verse Bishop Wil- 
liam Crosswell Doane wrote many years 
ago about a widely advertised remedy, was 
wildly extravagant. He wrote: 


Stir the mixture well, lest it prove inferior, 
Then put half a drop into Lake Superior. 
Every other day, take a drop in water; 

You'll be better soon—or at least you oughter! 


That’s right, laugh! But what about this 
so-called “dilute” solution of hormone? 
The prescription calls for one teaspoonful 
of the pure hormone to each 100 gallons of 
water! As one apple grower wrote in 
pathetically: “The spray is doing the work 
all right; but I still can’t help feeling fool- 
ish, pouring a teaspoonful of the hormone 
into a 100-gallon tank of water and expect- 
ing to get any results.” For that matter, 
half a teaspoonful to the 100 gallons will 
often give excellent results. If more than 
a teaspoonful is used the apples cling so 
tightly that it is not easy to pick them. An 
amusing Associated Press item concerning 
this was headed: They’re Gluing Apples to 
the Trees. It was illustrated by a cartoon 
showing a small boy watching the men 
spraying and exclaiming: “Gosh! Now I 
can’t get any apples.” 

Fortunately for the commercial apple 
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grower, the chemicals used in the spray are 
now put out in a form to make it easy for 
the average person to use them. The spray 
is being used more widely every season. 
Although it is but three years since its use 
was generally demonstrated, between 20,- 
000 and 30,000 acres of apples in commer- 
cial orchards were sprayed to check pre- 
harvest drop during the 1940 season; and 
a good many more during the past season. 

In spite of the present almost general use 
of the pre-harvest spray, there are still ap- 
ple growers who receive no benefit from it. 
Why? Well, in some instances the redue- 
tion in fruit drop and the increased color 
that results from the use of the spray do 
not bring about a sufficiently increased re- 
turn to the particular grower concerned to 
offset the expense of the spraying. In oth- 
er instances, the grower seems unable to 
appreciate the fact that with the use of the 
spray a certain amount of fruit will remain 
on the trees that would ordinarily drop. 
Such fruit is the most mature and if not 
harvested within a reasonable time the ap- 
ples become mealy or may develop what is 
known as water-core. In other words, if 
a grower allows his apples to remain on 
the tree too long, merely because he feels 
that there is no danger that they will drop, 
he is going to lose as much from over- 
maturity when the apples are finally picked 
and offered for sale as he would have lost 
through the ordinary dropping if he had 
not used the pre-harvest spray. 

The interesting thing about this new 
spraying procedure from the standpoint of 
the ultimate consumer is that it not only 
permits the grower to allow his apples to 
remain on the tree until they have attained 
their maximum eating quality, but also we 
need not lose any sleep over possible dan- 
ger from eating such sprayed fruit. The 
minute amount of chemical used and the 
even smaller amount that actually hits and 
is retained by the fruit, means that there is 
actually no chemical residue problem for 
the consumer. I believe food experts have 
estimated that an average-sized man would 


have to eat 40,000 bushels of such hor- 
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The Volta Review 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


with a variety of unrelated matters, 

so once more it resolves itself into a 
potpourri. The first letter deals with a 
problem very close to us all—voice control 
—and as it comes from a hard of hearing 
woman who is a professional writer and 
speaker, the suggestions it offers are in- 
teresting. 


[wm the Mail Box bulging this month 


H. O. H. Public Speakers 


A number of your correspondents have 
mentioned in the past year or so, their 
anger when hearing friends (usually close 
ones, and often relatives) break in on their 
conversations to say, “Keep your voice 
down.” 

I sympathize with them, for I have got- 
ten into a number of helpless rages, par- 
ticularly when I have been conversing with 
a third person, and have had my train of 
thought completely busted, by some friend’s 
interruption about my voice. Only it hap- 
pens in my case, that it is usually “Raise 
your voice, no one can hear you.” 

And yet there is nothing more important 
for us in social contacts than to have our 
voices audible and pleasant. I have been 
under the additional necessity of having 
some sort of signal system worked out, for 
1 am now totally deaf, having become so 
in the past decade; but I am called upon 
from time to time, to speak in public. I’m 
a professional writer, usually considered a 
good job for the deafened, but for some 
reason, people expect writers also to be 
platform speakers. I hate to disappoint the 
public (don’t we all?) so occasionally give 
talks before women’s clubs, art associations, 
D.A.R. chapters, etc., audiences ranging 
from 50 to 200 persons. My chief worry 
is making certain my voice carries to the 
last row. My mother habitually attends 
talks I give, sits well toward the back of the 
room, and has signals: she raises her hand 
about as high as her face, meaning “Raise 
your voice,” if there is some sort of racket 
in the street, like a lot of traffic passing. 








Another signal is to “walk her fingers 
across her chin,” (unostentatiously, of 
course) meaning “Don’t talk so rapidly,” 
for this is another of my failings, as I am 
anxious to get everything into a given pe- 
riod of time. 

A beneficent result of this collaboration 
is that just having it on tap is usually suff- 
cient. An occasional glance in Mother’s di- 
rection gives me a pretty good idea how 
things are going, and she seldom has to 
signal. Other people are cooperative, too. 
I give one talk which involves showing a 
lot of objects, arranged in_ historical 
groups. Each group is preceded by a brief 
explanation, then the things are shown, then 
another explanation, followed by more 
things, etc. Well, I’ve learned that the audi- 
ence, seeing the things, begins to talk all 
through the hall—remarks like “Oh, my 
grandmother had one just like that,” or “I 
saw one in an antique shop last summer,” 
etc. I can’t tell when this sort of murmur- 
ing ceases, and have sometimes started with 
the next explanatory interval, which 
couldn’t be heard because the audience was 
still chattering. So now I explain the situ- 
ation to some person in authority, the club 
president or program chairman, who is 
usually willing to sit on the platform with 
me, and rap for quiet when I request her to. 

B. S., New York. 

I recall that Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
also very deaf, and also highly in demand 
as a public speaker, has written charmingly 
of his difficulties in this direction. Besides 
the ones B. S. mentions, he outlined the pit- 
falls awaiting any speaker called out of 
town on an assignment, compelled to stay 
in a hotel over night, and completely out 
of telephone reach—because of his deaf- 
ness—so that the members of the committee 
entertaining him cannot get hold of him to 
mention changes of plans, etc. 

Has anybody else any practical sugges- 
tions as to voice control? This is always 
a pertinent subject with the hard of hear- 
ing, and is also, for some reason, one 
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fraught with great bitterness and provoca- 
tive of much argument. Shall we air it 
thoroughly ? 


The Pig Got Over the Stile 


Here is a wail from Washington, relative 
to one of the curious effects the war has 
had on the residents of that city, where 
public buildings now close at unprece- 
dented hours. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


Your correspondents seem prone to dis- 
cuss these days only mighty problems of 
life and death and international relations 
—you’re getting awfully international—so 
maybe you won't be interested in a minor 
problem concerning a minor poet; but it 
may interest those whose memories reach 
back to McGuffey’s Fifth Reader—or may- 
be it was Appleton’s. 

You see, Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins 
wrote a letter to the VottTa REvIEW dis- 
cussing his symphonic head noises; and | 
wanted to reply to him, discussing my own, 
non-symphonic ones. When I stopped to 
analyze my inner rhythm I found it run- 
ning parallel with the rhythm of a long for- 
gotten poem, Southey’s Cataract of Lodore. 
I recalled perfectly my mother’s reading 
the poem aloud to us in the living room 
at home. I had brought it to her, and 
asked her to read it, as 1 wanted to find out 
whether the lines sounded like a cataract. 
She read it with considerable expression, 
though with some pauses for breath, and 
that was the only occasion on which I met 
the Cataract of Lodore. /t remained in my 
head all these years, but when I yearned 
to quote from it, in reply to Mr. Calkins, 
I could not remember one word. 

I thought that all I had to do was go 
over to the Georgetown library, three blocks 
from where I live, get a volume of Southey, 
and find the poem; but it wasn’t as simple 
as that. There was no volume of South- 
ey’s poems in the library; only his Life of 
Nelson, which is in prose. So I waded into 
a long shelf of anthologies, and began 
going through them one by one, to find 
Southey’s Lodore. Most of them had no 
mention of Southey; and those that in- 
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cluded him, without exception, chose “The 
Battle of Blenheim” as representative of 
his work. 

So I wrote a note to my friend Miss 
Florence Berryman, whose library shelves 
reach all around her large library, and 
overflow out into the hall and up the stairs 
into the rooms above. I was pretty sure 
she would have a volume of Southey some- 
where about, and | asked her to look up 
Lodore and write down a couplet or two 
for me to quote, as I was in a hurry for it. 

Miss Berryman replied somewhat scath- 
ingly that Southey wasn’t considered a 
poet, and that she had nothing of his ex- 
cept the Battle of Blenheim, and she sup- 
posed I was interested in him because he 
had a social consciousness. 

This was the first news I had of South- 
ey’s social consciousness; but it was not 
surprising, as most of the writers in Eng- 
land in the 1820’s had a social conscious- 
ness. And that didn’t help me with Lo- 
dore. 

You might ask, why didn’t I get on the 
bus and go down to the Library of Con- 
gress and find Southey down there. Well, 
I live and work in Georgetown, and the 
Library of Congress is a long way off. 
Since the war began, the reading room is 
closed after 5 P. M., and while it is still 
possible to get books in the evening by 
going across the street to the Annex and 
waiting while they are brought to you, it 
takes time; and time was short. 

I had the whole matter very much on 
my mind because | had faked a quotation 
from Lodore and put it into my piece and 
sent my piece over to the printer; and it 
had come back and been proof-read and the 
magazine was made up, and | still hadn’t 
located two authentic lines from Lodore. 

I wrote my friend Mr. William Lewis 
Washburn, of Haddon Heights, N. J., all 
about it. You remember him, because 
there was an article about him and his 
work in the March Vo.ta Review. / 
asked him if he remembered Lodore. It 
seemed quite possible that he did, as he 
is a newspaper man, a publisher, and a 
poet, and he might easily have Lodore 
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tucked away somewhere in the back of 
his mind. 

He didn’t; but, being the most obliging 
soul in the world, he promptly repaired to 
the Philadelphia public library, secured the 
poem, copied the whole of it, and sent it 
to me by return mail, with the charming 
letter which accompanies this. So I fixed 
the quotation in the page proof of the 
Vota Review; and the stick began to beat 
the dog, the dog began to bite the pig, the 
pig got over the stile, and the old woman 
got home that night. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. M., Washington, D. C. 


Dear me. That story reminds me of 
Sentimental Tommy, holding up the prize 
competition and losing the prize because 
he could not think of a word he wanted 
to use. Here is the letter from W. L. W. 
which H. M. inclosed with hers. 


The Battle of Blenheim Again 
Dear Mrs. M.: 


Thank you for your letter. I will answer 
it more fully later. Just now I am trying 
to get my mind off the whirling Waters of 
Lodore. I had some trouble locating the 
dear little poem at the Philadelphia Free 
Library. It must be listed under Minor 
Poems. Certainly, being for the nursery, 
it is minor enough. From the card index 
I selected one title from many under Poems 
and Memoirs of Robert Southey, and hand- 
ed it to the pearl of a girl with a curl in 
the Pepper Library Department. As an 
afterthought, | added I wished his poem 
“Lodore.” 

Now, she wouldn't win a prize for 
Beauty, but to me she represented Intelli- 
gence, for she wrote on the slip, “Do you 
mean ‘The Cataract of Lodore?’” I nodded 
as if she had refreshed a failing memory, 
although | knew no more of Lodore than 
before the roar of this awful war. 

I herewith present the result, and thank 
you for giving me the pleasure of discov- 
ering (or remembering) that Mr. Southey 
was the author of one of my boyhood fav- 
orite poems, the one with the last line end- 
ing “But *twas a famous victory.” 


The Volta Review 


You know I write verse on occasion— 
not for publication—and I have retained 
a copy of Lodore as a limited edition of a 
rhyming dictionary. 

Sincerely yours, 


W.L. W., New Jersey. 


Is “Pathos” a Good Word? 

Several times I have quoted in the Mail 
Box letters from a correspondent in Ober- 
hofen-Lengwil, Switzerland. I heard from 
him recently, and as letters from Europe 
are particularly interesting right now, and 
as he touches on a matter of interest to us 
all, I quote his letter in full: 

Dear Molly Mather: 

Your kind letter of January 20th reached 
me just before Easter, and I was very glad 
to see that our just-begun conversation has 
not yet come to an end, as I feared already. 
The last VoLTA REVIEW we got was that of 
November, 1941, so | have missed up to 
now my entrée in the Mail Box. I would 
like very much to see how you have man- 
aged my introduction; but as printed mat- 
ters, as it seems, do not arrive now, there 
is nothing for me but await better times. 

Last month I have written for our 
Monthly here in Switzerland an article on 
Molly Mather’s Mail Box, wherein I sang 
your praise from my heart. Our redactor 
was very pleased with it, and, I hope, some 
readers also. 

As you agree that deafness is a disaster, 
we may discuss the basic matter farther. 
(1 was not sure about that.) Of course, one 
can get up and go on in spite of deafness; 
one even must do so, as well as a man who 
has lost his leg. But who would call such a 
loss a handicap? In German we have the 
words Leiden and Dulden. They are but 
imperfectly translated by “endure.” There 
remains a pathetic sense. This pathos is 
absolutely lost in the talk of “handicap,” 
but in life it matters very much. You may 
say it doesn’t help anyone to earn his 
bread; but do you really think that the 
bulk of the h.o.h. is able to compete in 
business life with the normally hearing? 
Do you believe those who cannot are 
noodles? 

I have just translated for our Monthly 
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the article of Mrs. Montague’s you sent 
me the other day, “Jobs for the Hard of 
Hearing.” As for Mrs. Montague, I love 
her. She is a lady and a dear. As for the 
article, there are two theses in it. The first, 
“Sell your abilities, not your disabilities,” 
holds on all accounts. The second, “Do 
what you like to do, and adapt your ears 
to the job,” may not in all cases prove fea- 
sible; here in Switzerland, surely not. 


“The White Horse of Sorrow” 


But let that be as it may. The job is for 
most people a means, not an end. The main 
features of individual life are fixed (in the 
widest sense) not by the doings of, but by 
the happenings to, a person; you may even 


_ say “the fate.” Now, if you get the public 


used to think of bad ears, or no ears, only 
as a handicap, you rob them of the only 
plus such an awful loss may bring about; 
viz., the pathos—a kind of jeeling similar 
to “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” for a re- 
ligious man. A German mystic—I won- 
der if it has been Meister Eckhart—has 
formed the sentence: 

Der Schimmel, der euch am schnellsten 
tragt zur Vollkommenheit, heisst Leiden. 

(The white horse that carries you most 
swiftly toward completeness, is sorrow.) 

I don’t think this point of view should 
be wholly neglected—its limits are obvious. 

I thank you for your remarks about the 
certificate for lip reading. The difficulties 
here in Switzerland are not the same as 
with you in America. We have not abound- 
ing different methods of instruction. I al- 
ways think the method is not yet found. 
I thought so especially when translating 
Mr. Taber’s article from the Vouta Re- 
view, “Have You a Lip Reader’s Mind?” 

If, for the h.o.h., lip reading should be- 
come a less vital thing, in consequence of 
better hearing aids—a la bonne heure, let 
us hope so. I am confined to lip reading, 
but am not very good at it. I have not had 
enough instruction through a long enough 
time. 

The war? You will feel more of it, as it 
proceeds. What may have happened when 
these lines reach you? Let us hope that 
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America will take an active and successful 
part in the awful game, where all is at 
stake. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. B., Oberhofen-Lengwil, Switzerland. 


Dear A. B.: 


You have made me see your viewpoint 
much more clearly than I saw it before, 
and I honor it, although I do not agree 
with it. I think it reveals a great diver- 
gence of attitude, and that you on the con- 
tinent and in the British Isles have a view- 
point which is different altogether from 
the one most of us in America hold. 

I have noticed, in the British publica- 
tions especially, an emphasis on the “pa- 
thos” of deafness—an outcome, | think, of 
the belief of past ages in the personal re- 
sponsibility of the upper classes toward the 
lower, of the need for charity. It comes 
from an older social attitude, and carries 
the idea of class consciousness over into 
the field of physical handicaps. You see, I 
still use the word handicap. In the old days 
everything that was done for a physically 
handicapped person was charity, and was 
offered out of benevolence and not as a 
right on the part of the handicapped one. 
The first schools for the deaf were chari- 
table institutions, and were called “asy- 
lums;” but very quickly, in the United 
States, they were reclassified as educa- 
tional organizations, a part of the responsi- 
bility of the state toward all children. 

As the idea of charity receded, I think 
the idea of pathos receded also. Certainly, 
we would not get far with the hard of 
hearing in this country if we offered their 
need as something pathetic. I am sure I 
would resent very much being characterized 
as a pathetic individual; and I doubt, 
frankly, that anybody would dare to put 
me in that classification. 

I do say deafness is a major calamity, 
just as losing a foot or an eye is a ca- 
lamity; but none of these need continue in- 
definitely under the heading of calamity. 
Rightly handled, and put in its place, deaf- 
ness is a handicap and nothing more. I 
can say this even though I am familiar 


(Continued on page 420) 
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All This and Deafness, Too 


And Now Tomorrow, by Rachel Field. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Cloth, 350 
pp. Price, $2.75. 


The reviewer who met All This and 
Heaven Too only in the movie version ap- 
proaches its author’s newest work with con- 
siderable expectation. After reading And 
Now Tomorrow, he is likely to say, with 
honest bewilderment, “So this is Rachel 
Field!” Perhaps if he knew Rachel Field 
a little better and knew a little less about 
deafness, he might be more friendly and 
charitable. 

The trouble is, deafness provides the mo- 
tivation of And Now Tomorrow, and it is 
not very deftly handled. The novel is of 
the reminiscent type, mostly made up of 
throw-backs. The heroine, Emily Blair, is 
turning over old things in a store room, 
and they start her thinking of her child- 
hood in a mill town, her child friendships, 
her first love, her family difficulties. 


Daughter of a mill owner and a mill 
hand, engaged to marry one of the direc- 
tors of the mill, Emily has her personal 
life shadowed by the growing labor unrest 
in a paternalistic industrial center. Class 
consciousness strays in, and economic war- 
fare, and labor unions and what not; but 
the part that interests us chiefly has to do 
with Emily’s deafness, brought on after an 
attack of meningitis. She takes it very 
hard, but faces it bravely, and proceeds at 
once to learn lip reading. In a short time, 
she becomes such an expert lip reader that 
the author herself forgets half the time her 
heroine is deaf, and we find Emily sailing 


along smoothly 

through all kinds of 

conversations, un - 

derstanding in the 

most remarkable 

way everything 

everybody says. 

Once in a while au- 

thor and _ heroine 

bring themselves up 

with a jolt, hastily 

remember the deaf- 

ness and stop to shed bitter tears over it, 
but for the most part the tears seem to be 
wasted, considering how well Emily gets 
along. 

However, her lover loses interest in her 
and falls in love with her disloyal sister, 
a process that is evident to the reader from 
the start, but which Emily fails to compre- 
hend. In spite of her excellent lip reading, 
Emily is really pretty dull about a lot of 
things. 

Enter a young physician who has per- 
fected a wonderful cure for deafness which 
he wants to try on Emily. She isn’t any 
too keen about it, as she has been disap- 
pointed many times about possible cures. 
We never are really informed as to this 
particular remedy, except that it is admin- 
istered hypodermically; but it works. Af- 
ter just a few months of it, Emily realizes 
that her hearing is coming back. 

In the end, she hears again as she used 
to do. She marries the doctor, and he 
hands her “a sheaf of wires all urgently 
summoning him to work with his associates 
at important medical centers.” You can 
just imagine Johns Hopkins and the New 
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York Medical Center, and the research 
workers at the University of California, 
and all the laboratory workers the world 
over, making the wires hot trying to find 
out all about it. The disease that has baf- 
fled specialists since the time of Aesculapius 
is banished nonchalantly—pouf!—just like 
that—and nobody tells us how it was done. 

Apparently, having got deafness settled 
once and for all, the author thinks she has 
done enough, for the labor problem never 
is settled, and the mills are shut down. 
Emily and her doctor husband, however, 
go forth jubilantly to banish deafness from 
the world. Isn’t it too bad it is all just 
something in a book? 


—H. M. 





Another Book to Teach Reading 


Building Word Power in Primary Reading. 
By Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair Sul- 
livan. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. Cloth. 94 pp. 


The authors have designed this work to 
aid in overcoming what they consider the 
two major factors in reading disability— 
lack of visual perception and of auditory 
perception of word elements. Exercises 
have been planned to train the child to see 
and hear words more clearly. The guide- 
book for teachers is accompanied by a pu- 
pils’ workbook, “Ready to Read.” The two 
are intended for use as a supplement to the 
regular instructional procedure, either with 
beginners or for remedial work with slow 
learners. There are 38 lessons, each with 
two distinct parts: exercises for ear train- 
ing and exercises for eye training. A large 
percentage of the words used are from the 
International Kindergarten Union list and 
the Gates Primary Vocabulary List. 

Obviously, the work is intended only 
for children who hear; but there are sec- 
tions that would be of help to a teacher of 
the deaf who is trying to increase the read- 
ing and lip reading vocabulary of primary 
and intermediate pupils. The basic vocab- 
ulary used is surprisingly adaptable to lip 
reading, and the simplicity and naturalness 
of the language and the arrangement of 
sounds make the sentences applicable, al- 
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most without rewriting, to the needs of the’ 
lip reading practice period. For instance, 
under initial / are these sentences: ; 
Tell me something you eat with. (fork) | 
Tell me the name of an automobile.) 
(Ford) ; 
Tell me a game boys like to play. (foot| 
ball) 4 
Tell me something that swims. (fish) —~ 
Tell me how the fire engine goes to the 
fire. ( fast) 
Among the sentences under initial h are 
the following: 
We wear our hats on our (heads). 
Little Boy Blue was asleep under 
‘haystack ). 
When you meet a friend, you say (hello): j 
Little Boy Blue blew his (horn). a 
In fact, all through the book, the mate: 
rial should be weilel: Parts of the work-} 
book, too, could be given deaf children, al) 
though not in exactly the way the authors) 
intended. As the reading disabilities of} 
the deaf are concerned rather with lan-} 
guage limitation than with lack of visual 
recognition, the exercises in visual training | 
do not necessarily apply; but the matching © 
of words and pictures and the filling out of 
elliptical sentences would provide variety 
for the language and reading period. 





School for the Deaf in Egypt 

Readers of the Votta Review will be 
interested to know that the little private 
school for deaf children in Alexandria 
which is conducted by Mme. Sémély Tso- 
tsou, and which is the only school for the 
deaf in Egypt, has been able to continue 
its work in spite of the war. A letter from 
the school dated December 9, 1941, reached 
the Volta Bureau on March 23, 1942. It 
said in part: 

“Thank heaven, we are getting on pretty 
well with our work here in the seventh 
year of our foundation, and I am proud to 
say that those children who started with the 
school seven years ago now speak quite 
fluently. They can read poetry and have 
a fair knowledge of sciences, history and 
geography. I should be glad to know 
whether this is up to the standards of your 
programme in the U. S. A.” 
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The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
- ae ... a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
tinus } of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
from oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 


—_ hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Cooperative Employment Training 


The Mt. Airy World for March offered an 
interesting article by Alan Y. Crouter on 
the new plan of cooperative employment 
training that was put into operation at the 
school last fall. It is an experiment in vo- 
cational education designed to meet the in- 
dividual needs of the pupils, to supply 
training in vocations not now represented 
at the school, and also to aid students who 
are equipped to profit by more extensive 
training than the school is prepared to give. 
The Pennsylvania State Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation is helping to carry out the program. 
To quote Mr. Crouter, “One by one, train- 
ing situations in industry were found where 
our boys and girls would receive sound and 
sympathetic instruction and at the same 
time benefit from realistic vocational en- 
vironment. The employers who were ap- 
proached with requests to train our stu- 
dents responded favorably with very few 
exceptions. A hosiery mill in Norristown 
agreed to train two of our girls. A planing 
mill in Willow Grove took two of our boys 
from the carpentry class. A body and fen- 
der repair shop was willing to take on two 
trainees. The owner of the small business 
which rebuilds generators took two boys 
and asked for more. A pants manufacturer 
is training three of our boys. ... To date 
the programs set up in these situations have 
proved beneficial to both the trainees and 
the employers. It is highly probable that 
all of the students participating in this new 
program will be given jobs by the employ- 


Lewis Carroll 


ers who are now training them.” While, as 
Mr. Crouter says, it is too soon to evaluate 
the program, the principles under which it 
operates are fundamentally sound, for the 
chief purpose of schools for the deaf is to 
equip the students for life and work in the 
world of the normally hearing, and the 
earlier they adjust themselves to the world 
of hearing people the better will be the fu- 
ture in store for them. 





Non-Oral Reading 


“Essentials of Non-Oral Reading” is the 
title of a pamphlet by James E. McDade, 
recently issued by the Plymouth Press, 
Chicago. The author, formerly assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools, Chicago, has been experimenting 
for some years in beginning reading non- 
orally with first grade pupils, and this sys- 
tem is now in use in many of the Chicago 
schools. It is interesting to note that the 
procedures described in the booklet have 
been tried out with deaf children and, to 
quote the author, “It has been demon- 
strated beyond question that for deaf pu- 
pils reading need not wait for speech or lip 
reading. It can be learned as a purely 
‘printing-reading’ language, independent of 
speech.” Teachers of the deaf have known 
and practiced this system for years, but 
they will probably find useful and indi- 
vidual materials in silent reading and spell- 
ing included in the McDade non-oral meth- 
od of primary reading. 
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SO MUCH 


depends on your hearing 


Partial deafness zs a problem. 
Radioear has been building vac- 
uum tube hearing aids since 
1924. These instruments have 
been a good answer to partial 
deafness for many years. The 
new Radioear Electronic 45 
models answer your hearing 
problems better than ever 

with their new exclusive 
features, new service policy... 
new comfort and new economy. 
Write for free booklet available 
now. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


IMPORTANT 

Hearing Aid materials and batteries are scarce. Treat your present Hearing Aid 
and batteries with special care. In purchasing a new hearing aid select your 
instrument carefully for long and efficient service. 
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The Hard of Hearing in New Zealand 


Reports of the activities of the hard 
of hearing in New Zealand reach the Volta 
Bureau regularly through the kindness of 
Mrs. G. Hurd-Wood, who sends _news- 
paper clippings and the printed reports of 
the New Zealand League for the Hard of 
Hearing. The League’s headquarters are in 
Auckland, and there are branches in Wel- 
lington, Dunedin, Christchurch and New 
Plymouth. Printed reports last received 
covered the period ending July 1, 1941, and 
so do not tell of activities carried on since 
the war reached those parts, but the differ- 
ent branches of the league were all en- 
gaged in war work, and had sent sub- 
stantial contributions of money and mate- 
rials overseas. The war had already af- 
fected the social activities to some extent 
—for instance, the Auckland branch 
states, our monthly socials were discon- 
tinued when the blackout was instituted, 
and we have our social evenings now to 
coincide with the full moon. 

The general report from the President 
of the League includes an interesting com- 
munication sent to the Board of Governors 
of New Zealand through the Director Gen- 
eral of Health. This deals with the prob- 
lem of unrestricted importation of hearing 
aids, many of them of an inferior qual- 
ity, which had been sold indiscriminately 
to the hard of hearing. As a result of the 
communication, the New Zealand Standards 
Institute has set up a sub-committee to go 
into the question of hearing aids. 

The Wellington Branch of the League 
has a portable group hearing aid which 
members carry with them to various places 
of entertainment, and “Wellington audi- 
ences are becoming accustomed to seeing 
our party with earphones and equipment. 
We now have four trained operators, who 
share the responsibility of taking the Port- 
able out on its various trips.” As many 
as 24 persons at a time can use this phone 
at church, at the theatre, or in a concert 
hall. However, Wellington reports that 
nine theatres and three churches in the 
city have installed hearing aids. 

All the branches of the League report 
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increased membership and growing inter. 
est on the part of both members and pub. 
lic. The president of the Christchurch 
branch reports, “Many now look on our 
rooms as the centre of their social life.” 





Honors for Gallaudet Students 

Four members of the Senior Class of 
Gallaudet College have won places in the 
College Essay Contest sponsored by the 
Atlantic Monthly. In the top ranking 
group are F. Leon Baker’s essay, “The 
Deaf Workers and the War,” Laura E, 
Knight’s “On Reading Poetry,” and Wil- 
liam J. Bowen, with two essays, “Dinosaur 
Government” and “The Counterpart of 
Democracy.” In the essays of merit, but 
not in the top ranking group, Robert Samp- 
son won a place with his essay, “The Deaf 
and All-Out for Defense.” Students from 
all parts of the United States participate in 
this contest, and to win high rank among 
them is a signal honor. 





Mackay School Issues Paper 

The Mackay Bulletin, published by the 
Mackay Institution for the Deaf, Montreal, 
made its bow in April, and now the May 
issue has also appeared. The little maga- 
zine has twelve pages and an attractive 
bright blue cover. It gives news of the 
school and offers items written by the pu- 
pils. The May issue contains a brief his- 
tory of the school, which was founded in 
1869, for the purpose of providing educa- 
tion for the Protestant deaf of the Province 
of Quebec. There are now 97 pupils, com- 
ing from four provinces, Alberta, Quebec, 
Ontario and New Brunswick. 





Honor to Michigan School Alumnus 

The Michigan Mirror for March 27 has 
a photograph of Donald Bottke, a former 
pupil at the school, receiving the Navy 
“FE” button from Mr. Robert H. Ahlers, 
in charge of defense production at Pontiac 
Motors Division. Bottke was elected out of 
10,000 workers to receive the button be- 
cause he has had a perfect record and has 
not spoiled a gun barrel in the time he has 
worked at the plant. 
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~ STREAMLINED 






The latest development in vacuum tube amplifier design. 
It is Smaller... Lighter... Highly Efficient. 


Frequency Control—A Vacolite patent. most hearing losses by air conduction. 
Provides proper balance between the Further adjustable for any hearing change 
vowel and consonant sounds. without replacement or extra cost. Elim- 
Model F Vacolite—Adjustable, because inates investment of large dealer stocks of 
of patented frequency control, will fit several instruments. 

New Low Prices—Vacolite Model G, 
$109.50 complete. Model F, with patent- 
ed frequency control, $150.00. 





AUDIOMETER 


Vacolite Audiometers are portable, bat- 

tery operated, and are used for proper 

fittings of Vacolite hearing aids. This, 

combined with word and sentence tests, 

eliminates trial and error methods. Price 
@$125.00 complete. 











A few territories open for dealerships. Profitable discounts, less service, less dealer's stocks, 
more sales, good sales promotion plans, with national advertising support. 
WwW Write for more information. Ww 


STOCKS OF BATTERIES AVAILABLE THROUGH VACOLITE 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 


—e 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) t 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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If the Apple Had Not Fallen 


(Continued from page 407) 


mone-sprayed apples at one sitting to con. 
sume enough naphthaleneacetic acid to 
make him critically ill. This makes me feel 
relatively safe—unless, of course, the 40,- 
000 bushels are in the form of apple pie! 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 411) 








with the terrific educational hazard it pre. | 
sents in the case of a child who loses hear. 
ing before learning to speak or to read, 
I cannot regard even deaf children as pa- 
thetic; they have too much enthusiasm and 
too much capacity for enjoyment. 

I should apply the adjective pathetic to 
the adult deaf who have been so institu- 
tionalized that they have never really ad- 
justed to society, and so are, more or less, 
at odds with the hearing world; also to the | 
supposedly adult hard of hearing who go 
on feeling childishly sorry for themselves 
after the legitimate time allowed them for 
adjustment to deafness. These people are 
pathetic, but they are so because they are 
maladjusted, not because they are deaf. 

We have a slang term in the U.S.A— 
“hard boiled.” I sometimes wonder if I am 
hard boiled about the difficulties of being 
hard of hearing; but I have experienced 
every one of these difficulties in my own 
life—personal, economic, social—so what- 
ever attitude I have is anything but acad- 
emic. This attitude does not imply that | 
believe all who cannot compete successfully 
in economic life are “noodles,” as you so 
graphically express it. I know plenty of 
normally hearing persons who are not suc- 
cessful in business. On the other hand, I 
know many totally deaf persons, and severe- 
ly hard of hearing persons, who, it seems 
to me, would not have accomplished any 
more than they have, had they heard nor- 
mally. And some of them have accom- 
plished a good deal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.Liy MATHER. 





BUY BONDS! 
Otherwise, you may have to wear them. 
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“Central Institute for the Dea 

thetic to NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 

—_ FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 

wa Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
‘0 to the New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 


who go and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 





»mselves experienced supervisors. 
-- = ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
“t pie C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
dedi supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Ss ry Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
if I am CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
f being A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
rienced in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
ly own the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
’ 7 LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
re , Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
Pa : for advanced pupils. 
ssstully 
you so CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
nty of Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
ot suc- Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
and, I 
will TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
seems } This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
d any with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
ls. Pie constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
coal from Washington University. 
Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
ER. For further information address 


Dr. HEten Lane, Assistant Principal 


Miss Jura M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Honolulu Society for the H.O.H. 


The Honolulu Society for the Hard of 
Hearing has issued another war time bulle. 
tin, which reveals that the spirit of Hono~ 
lulu is unquenched by disaster. 

“The other day I saw a lei!” writes Miss 
Elizabeth Barrette, Executive Secretary. “It 
was the first one I had seen for many 
months. It was a lovely one of pink carna- 
tions, and it was being worn by a soldier 
in full battle equipment. How typical of 
our islands that is!” 

Leis in all their beauty will be worn 
again, she says, and the work for the hard 
of hearing, temporarily discontinued, will 
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For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from begin again in time. The active work of 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 4: - I . 

heaving to such am extent that the weet is the society has been suspended, but lip 
often prepared to buy an electrical device reading classes are still being held in the 


after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK The Parents Talk It Over 


publid library. The president of the society, 
Mr. Morrell, has been called into active 
service. The members are doing much 
Red Cross and “immunization” work. 














(Continued from page 398) 





most demanding, to my mind, the most 
strenuous. I know. I have had to chart 
my own course. 

This past year we have had trouble with 
illness and some setbacks. Barbara had 
measles, and her small but much appre- 
ciated amount of hearing entirely disap- 
peared. Now she is better, but is far from 
hearing as well as she did last fall. We 
have a hearing aid for her, but she gets 
tired easily since her illness and does 
not get as much use from the aid as she 
did. 

Have any of you made periodic record- 
ings on your phonograph-radio combina-  § 
tions to mark progress in speech? I haven't & 
Many people with impaired hearing get a_ tried it yet, but wish to do so. The ree- 
great deal of pleasure from the Telephone ords cost only about twenty cents each. 
Amplifier. It’s compact and easily attached to Mrs. S.B., OKLAHOMA. 
any Bell telephone. It has a simple switch A Three Year Old 


adjustment to care for different hearing needs. 

















Eyes PoCocue sete ee es 


Your local telephone Business r Billy, three and a half, has been deaf 
Office will be glad to give yua §m& _ since birth. He will start to school next 
demonstration — without any obli- fall. 





gation, of course. I have enjoyed the letters so much. I 
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. Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
- most you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
ch ; 
~" cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
e pe unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
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appre- spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- H 
a tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with ; 
|. We you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
» get “4 wm” . ° . ° 
idl Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
s she home calls except by request. 
— Try “ Dutatron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
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f° §] “Durateon™ for the name of your local distributor, or write 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
ee 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _. 


$10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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would like to keep them longer and read 
them over and over again; but I guess I'd 
better send them on now, or I shall be in 
the dog house as I was last time for keeping 
them over time. 

We are so excited because Billy is to 
have a teacher. She will come in Sep. 
tember and start a small day school, with 
three or four deaf children. The parents 
will share the expense. We can hardly 
wait until September. I have met the 
teacher and talked with one of her former 
pupils; also I have watched her work, and 
we think she will help Billy very much, 

Billy has improved a good deal in lip 
reading. He can understand many names 
of things and commands, and_ responds 
very well when I have time to teach him, 
which isn’t as often as I would like, as I 
work, and we have been extremely busy, 
working overtime. 

Billy can call his dog, “Bobo,” and says 
that very well. 

Again, I want to tell you how much I en- 
joy your letters. I am looking forward 
to hearing from you. 


Mrs. W. L., ALABAMA. 





Adventures in the Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 391) 


and many sniffles he finished it. 

Frank swung on the point of his toe, 
smiling a little uncertainly. 

“Frank didn’t mean to. He won’t do it 
again. ... Will you, Frank?” 

Reluctantly, Frank answered, “No.” 

“That’s fine, Frank. I know you won't.” 
I hoped hard that he wouldn’t. 

Earl was wiping tears from his eyes with 
the backs of his hands, leaving blue streaks 
in their wake. I picked up the loose end 
of his towel and gently wiped his face and 
eyes. “That’s all right. I'll go upstairs with 
you when the bell rings, and we'll tell Mrs. 
Johns how it happened. And then we'll 
wash the spot out. It will wash out with- 
out any trouble at all.” His glistening wet 
cheeks crinkled in a smile; he nodded, and 
fumbled gingerly with two fingers for his 
handkerchief. 


Tiny Alice announced, “Raymond is—a 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





1545 ST. PAUL STREET 











ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


NOW Two new models of the ALADDIN. Increased power; 
Increased clarity; Decreased size and weight. 





These two new ALADDINS retain all the posular features of the famous Model 7, in- 
cluding the tiny microphone (about the siz: of a silver dollar) and the “UNIPAK” con- 
struction (combining the amplifier and all batzeries in one small, handsome case). In addi- 
tion these new instruments are unbelievably small and light. Visit your ALADDIN dis- 
tributor and see them for yourself. It will be a revelation. Or write direct for the ad- 
dress of your nearest distributor and descristive pamphlet. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. (Some distributor franchises 


74 CHAPEL, ALBANY, N. Y. still available.) 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


ee 


a 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 


GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME . Wide range of power. 
ee ees ee Individual tone con- 
trol. 
e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 
@ Tae «ccc New low drain tubes. 
e ECONOMY , Long life batteries. 
e DESIGN — stream- 
e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 
Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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good boy —now.” Raymond was at his 
table, working industriously with paint, 
water, and paper, and he was smiling. His 
towel hung crazily to one side; he had 
pinned it on himself. He looked up and 
caught my eye. His smile was guileless 
and angelic. 

The children were finishing _ their 
sketches. Frank had drawn a high thin 
humpy locomotive puffing mightily down 
an almost straight track. Bobby’s picture 
was a painstaking and talented portrayal 
of the wolf blowing down the straw house 
of one of the three little pigs. Donnie had 
drawn a picture of a carefully tied package 
plainly addressed to Mr. Donald Jackson 
and enclosed in a ring of penny-sized cir- 
cles and straight broad lines. “What are 
those, Donnie?” 

“Candy. Gum.” 

Alice’s picture showed a cake below 
which was a fence of up-and-down lines, 
“Candles,” she explained. “Happy birth- 
day.” 

Irene’s showed a horse and a man plow- 
ing. She pointed to the neat rows of fur- 
rows. “The horse walked nicely,” she said. 

A small wet hand grasped mine. It was 
Raymond. “Come,” he commanded. He 
led me to his drawing. He had drawn a 
large fat fish with many scales. There 
were waves above, and ferns and _ plants 
below and at the side. Bubbles rose above 
the fish. In the upper corner floated a bal- 
loon attached by a line to the mouth of the 
fish, and in the balloon were written the 
words Mama. Papa. 

“That’s very good, Raymond.” I care- 
fully avoided comment on the balloon. 

“Fish talk,” he smiled happily. 

“Yes, I see your fish is talking.” 

“All fish talk,” he insisted, still smiling. 

I smiled. 

“Ow-wer fish talk. Come. See.” He 
grasped my hand again. I followed him 
across the room. We stopped in front of 
Goldie’s bowl on the windowsill. “See.” 
He pointed to Goldie, swimming slowly to- 
wards us. Her mouth was opening and 
closing. “See! Gol-dee talk! Gol-dee say, 


999 


‘Mama. Papa’. 
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Wa 2¢ 


High Fidelity Hearing Aids 


A DEPENDABLE PRODUCT 


A DEPENDABLE ORGANIZATION 
SERVING THE DEAFENED 


¢ American % 
Mepicat 
Assn ‘f 
| 
unc 
~ Pe ysrcas 
T Yy 


Consult your telephone directory 
for Telex Hearing Aid Service 
offices in the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


x wk kk 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


TELEX PARK + + MINNEAPOLIS 
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SUMMER 


The Frances Harrod Downes 


School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 6 - August 28 


SESSION 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 


IN 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 
Special Courses for Children 


For further information, address 


MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








School for Little Deaf Children 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 
Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FORMER ORAL TEACHER of the deaf wishes to re- 
turn to teaching or to be a social worker in school for 
the deaf. Professionally trained and experienced in 
social work. Box 20 CW, c/o the Volta Bureau. 





Teacher with good experience with both hard of hear- 
ing and deaf children would like to make change next 
session. Address Box 24-W, c/o the Volta Bureau. 





Well trained, experienced teacher of beginning chil- 
dren desires change for 1942-43. Excellent references. 
Address R. E., c/o the Volta Bureau. 





Oral Teacher desires position for term 1942-43. 31/2 
years college, 12 years experience. Address L. J. c/o 
the Volta Bureau. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


He who neglects the present moment 
throws away all he has. 
—Schiller, 


We do not realize that liberty is a newidea, 
that only a small part of this planet has ex. 
perienced as much as a century or two of free. 
dom, after five thousand years of slavery. Until 
comparatively recently, it never even occurred 
to the average man that he had any rights. 

At the very beginning of our national life, 
we in America chose to be free. The men and 
women who first settled our land came _ here 
because of that choice. They were that minority 
whom five thousand years of slavery had not 
reconciled to chains, and so they broke with 
tradition and the established order, and decided 
to take a chance with hunger and cold and life 
itself, in search of freedom, truth, justice and 
human dignity. 

Can America preserve her ideal? Our fore 
fathers prized liberty beyond anything else, and 
for generation after generation their children have 
known nothing else. Most of America hardly 
knows what slavery means. This is our weak- 
ness and our strength. We should be told again 
and again. The Liberty Bell should be kept 
ringing in our ears, so that we may be on our 
guard—that we may learn how often freedom 
has been lost by unsuspecting peoples through 
indifference and preoccupation. 


—Channing Pollock. 


It does not require much knowledge 
to “raise” children, provided they are to be 
raised as cattle or cabbages, but a very great 
deal of knowledge, understanding and care is re- 
quired for developing children out of the meagre 
and commonplace, ordinary type into men and 
women having a broad outlook and uplook. 


—Judge Ben B. Lindsay. 


Things 
Beneath her bed I found a box 
Marked aptly, “Things.” Inside I found 
Six acorns and some seashore shells, 
And colored stones, worn smooth and round; 
A chestnut burr, some isinglass; 
A garnet (clinging where it grew); 
Assorted bits of colored glass; 
A feather—of the brightest blue— 
A little package with a leak; 
Marked “seashore sand,” an arrowhead; 
A bit of birch bark, curled and crisp. 
I sat cross-legged by her bed, 
And thought about a box like this, 
With just these things in, long ago— 
I slid hers carefully in place 
For these are precious things—I know. 
—Barbara A. Jones. 
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r Your FREE Copy 
us Great New Book 


S. Government National Deafness Survey 














IT TELLS YOU 


sy About Your Hearing Loss Pattern 
Sy What Hearing Loss Patterns Are 
3¢ What 3-Dimensional Hearing Is 
vy How Men Differ from Women in 
Hearing Loss 
3x How Age Affects Loss of Hearing 
The Method Developed and Used by 


Our Government in Discovering 
All Degrees of Partial Deafness 


yj How Government Discoveries Made 
Possible a New Method of Analyz- 
ing Your Hearing Loss and a 
Scientific Method of Fitting 


sy How Radio Science Was Made to 
Play a Vital Part in the Develop- 
ment of 3-Dimensional Hearing 




















ACOUSTICON 
580 FirtH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send a copy of the new Free Book “Three- 
Dimensional Hearing—Based on the U. S. Government 
National Deafness Survey.” 


\cOUSTICON 
580 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NAME . 
ADDRESS _. 


Gor: 5... . Re eee ewe 
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Vacation House 
New England School of Lip Reading 


July 6 - August 28 
Rockport, Massachusetts 


Attractive house with large airy rooms—some with 

private porches. Several bathrooms. Excellent 

table. Congenial Company and Social Activities. 
Courses and Classes in Lip Reading. 


(See May Volta Review) 


ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 
175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS .OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise, thorough analysis of the English 
language. A system of teaching based on the re- 
quirements of the language itself. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 





Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER SESSION, JULY 6-AUG. 14 
Beginners and Advanced Sessions. Teacher Training 


Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Muscled In!—A young colored man stopped 
a policeman and asked the way to the Court® 
House. He explained that he had received hig: 
draft card and was sypposed to take a physi 
examination there that morning. The policeman 
directed him to the building. Later in the day he: 
met the same youth and asked him how he came” 
out on the examination. “Oh, grinned the boy, 
happily, “Ah’s all set now, Ah reckon. They told” 
me Ah’s entirely physical and that all Ah has to” 
do now is wait to be muscled into the army.” 


Power of Advertising.—They tell us that a 
feminine visitor to New York City, coming up” 
stairs from the subway, stumbled over a street | 
cleaner’s brush and fell flat on her back. Imagine” 
her emotions when she glanced up from her re- 
cumbent position to face the wall sign of a well- 
known toothpaste reading: Comes Out of the Tube” 
and Lies Flat on the Brush. 


Lucky Gem.—There is an old superstition” 
that wearing a turquoise safeguards one from’ 
danger. A king who wore a turquoise ring once” 
held up his hand before his court jester and, in- | 
dicating the ring, asked: “What do you think 
would happen if I jumped off that high cliff yon. 7 
der while wearing this ring?” The jester con- 
sidered briefly. “I don’t believe the ring would™ 
be injured,” he decided. 


Bee Culture.—Bee culture has been suggested 
as a suitable and profitable undertaking for the 
hard of hearing. One man was questioning a bee 
keeper. “How did you happen to engage in this ” 
business any way—bee keeping?” he wanted to ~ 
know. “Well,” responded the bee expert, “I didn’t - 
want to miss anything and, you see, I’d been | 
stung in about every other way possible.” 


Habits.—The teacher was seeking to impress } 
on her pupils the importance of doing right at all 
times, in order to avoid falling into bad habits. 
In order to bring out the answer “Bad Habits,” ~ 
she put a question to the class. 
we find so easy to get into and so hard to get © 
out of?” There was only a short silence and then 
one of the smaller pupils called out, “Bed.” 


The teacher asked the class if there was any © 
animal peculiar to the United States. 

“The camel!” suggested little Bobby. 

“But the camel is not native to this country, is 
it?” 

“No,” said Bobby, “That’s why it would be 
peculiar.” 

—Le Couteulx Leader. 
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